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SATISFACTION. 
The author and his ram. The beautiful home of the big horn is here pictured 
rare sublimity. 
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IN THE HOME OF THE BIG HORN 





Recounting the incidents of a successful sheep hunt on the timberline ridges 
of Wyoming’s best hunting territory. 





Elk are also added to the bag. 








“CYRUS THOMPSON 


Today there is probably no game ani- 
mai in the United States more highly 
prized by the sportsman than the Rocky 
mountain sheep (ovis montana, or more 
latterly called ovis canadensis), known 
also as the mountain sheep, and by some 
as the ‘‘Big Horn.’’ 

In 1906 my son and I were hunting 
in northwestern Montana, but were not 
very successful in securing any large 
game, except some specimens of wild 
goat, having failed on elk and sheep 
we, however, met at Drummond, Mon- 
tana, two Colorado sportsmen who had 
had the veteran guide, hunter and 
sportsman, M. P. Dunham, with them, 
and one of them had secured a beautiful 
mountain sheep, of which he had reasons 
to be justly proud. As I viewed the 
horns of that animal I longed for one to 
add to my collection of moose, elk, goat, 
deer, ete., but while I hoped for one, I 
had little expectation of ever having the 
satisfaction of killing one myself. 


In our hunts in Wyoming in 1907 and 
1908 we had secured our elk, each year 
—one each—the limit allowed us under 
our licenses, but had seen no sheep, and 
felt that our chances of ever 
them were more uncertain with each suc- 
ceeding year, since they were growing 
searcer and were protected in almost all 
the states except Wyoming 
one or two others. 

When we commenced to plan for our 
1909 hunt mountain sheep were what w 
wanted, and we made all our arrange 
ments accordingly, well knowing that 
the best-laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft aglee, and naught is left but 
disappointment for promised joy and 
success. 

We had heard of the well-known 
guides, Frost and Richard, of Cody, 
Wyoming, and after some correspond- 
ence we secured the personal services of 
Ned W. Frost of the above firm, with 
the understanding that mountain sheep 
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was to be the principal game sought, 
and incidentally that we would, if op- 
portunity offered, pay our respects to 
elk, bear, deer, ete. 

The law on big game in Wyoming 
opened September 25th, and we wished 
to be on the ground, ready for hunting, 
on the day the law opened. After much 
planning, as is usually necessary with 
sportsmen after vig game, we left home 
on Friday night, September 17th, with 
tickets over the Burlington route for 
Cody, where we arrived in due time 
September 20th, full of anticipation. We 
were met at the station by Ned W. Frost, 
who soon made himself acquainted, and 
we started for the city, about a mile 
distant. As Ned drove us to the Irma 
hotel he asked us if we would be ready 
to start in three hours, or by 3 o’elock 
that afternoon, to which we replied in 
the affirmative, and at the hour stated 
he drove up and we were ready, having 
changed from our traveling clothes to 
our hunting suits, which were to serve us 
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for the next three weeks. We drove that 
afternoon some twenty miles and. there 
overtook the pack animals and the rest 
of our party—they having started ear- 
lier in the day, in order to reach our 
permanent camp by the evening of Sep- 
tember 24th—and here we camped the 
first night near the home of some ranch- 
ers, 

The succeeding four days we wound 
our tortuous course through the moun- 
tains, and on the night of September 
24th were in the sheep country, some 
ninety miles from Cody, in what was 
known as the Wind River country, we 
having been five days making the jour- 
ney with our pack train of ten horses 
and six riding animals. In crossing the 
plains one day we ran into a band of 
some fifteen antelope, graceful animals, 
some of which we could have secured, 
but they were protected under the law 
and we had no desire to violate it, and 
had we shown a disposition, Ned would 
have prevented it. We would travel 
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some six to seven hours each day and at 
night camp at some favorable spot where 
wood, water and feed for the~ horses 
could be had. 

On the third day we crossed the di- 
vide, altitude 11,552 feet, and lunched 
on the summit, after a hard climb. This 
helped to rest ourselves and our horses 
before we struck eamp that night six 
miles beyond, and some 2,500. feet or 
more lower down on the other side. We 
encountered some snow and passed near 
some old glaciers, where the snow had 
possibly laid for years. To me there is 
always something inspiring while on the 
top of high mountains, where the gran- 
deur and sublimity of the surroundings 
must be seen to be appreciated and 
where one has ample scope to let his 
emotions have full sway. 

Our party consisted of six persons: 
Ned W. Frost, chief guide; Joe Jones, 
assistant guide; George Merel, chef; Jim 
Goodman, horse wrangler, ete.; Wm. A. 
Thompson—my son—and myself—but 
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more as to the personnel of our party 
later on. We also had a pack of ten bear 
dogs, having determined to pay our re- 
spects to this elass of game if weather 
conditions permitted and we should have 
a good tracking snow. 

While the law opened the 25th, we had 
much to do to arrange our camp, which 
was to be our home for some three weeks. 
In the afternoon Ned went out alone to 
take his bearings and to see what the in- 
dications were for sheep. Will, my son, 
remained in camp, and Joe and I took 
a little climb to get our muscles and 
lungs in trim for some hard work which 
was to follow during our hunt. 

When Joe and I returned about dark, 
having seen nothing, we were told that 
Ned had run onto a big ram some half 
mile from camp, and as he saw the ani- 
mal lie down, he hurried back down the 
mountain to camp on a dead run. He 
and Will had taken their guns and 
horses, but when they reached the place 
Mr. Ram was eonspienons by his ab- 
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sence; hence they returned, feeling as- 
sured we were in a sheep country at 
last, but with regrets that the mammoth 
ram had escaped. W. C. Richard, the 
taxidermist of Cody, was out alone on 
an outing and was camped near us. We 
invited him to join us, as we knew him 
well, he being a genial fellow and a 
splendid taxidermist; he mounted our 
heads beautifully in 1907 and 1908. 
The night of the 25th we felt enthu- 
siastic over the prospect for mountain 


before, but he could not be found, and 
we passed on and over some high pinna- 
cles, where the horse was led and where | 
occasionally used his tail to assist me 
over the steep places. Since the horse 
did not resent my seeming familiarity, 
I used this means of assistance to help 
me along where too steep to ride. Away 
up on the top of the mountain we wan- 
dered around and saw through our bi- 
noculars a band of some eight or ten 
ewes and lambs several miles away, but 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE AUTHOR AND HIS RAM. 


sheep. Will Richard having seen some 
and Ned having run on to one that day, 
made us feel they were near us. 

On the morning of the 26th, Ned, Will 
Richard and I started out to look for the 
ram seen the previous day, and which 
was one that Ned described as a ‘‘dan- 
dy.’’ We took one riding horse for me 
to use, as my muscles and respiratory or- 
gans would not warrant me in keeping 
up with them all day. We hunted 
where the tam had been seen the day 


as no rams were with them we did not 
molest them. 

We lunched about noon and rested an 
hour; then Will Richard left us, return- 
ing to camp, some six miles distant, 
through a deep cafion on a hunt for elk. 
We were away above the timber line and 
knew that the rams at this season of the 


year usually were found singly or in 
small bands of five or six or less, just 
atthe edge of timber line. Ned and 
I hunted around and as we came to the 

















top of a divide where we could see sev- 
eral hundred feet below, Ned gave me 
a significant wave of his hand to not 


“ome in sight. He dropped down flat 
on the ground, looking carefully, and 
motioned me to crawl to him, which I 
did, and by looking through the glasses 
[ could see a ram quietly feeding, all by 
himself, some half mile distant. Ned 
studied the course of the wind and the 
location of the ground and trees and ex- 
pressed himself that we would have 
some fine stalking to do to get him. 
While talking the ram lay down, which 
gave us a shadow of a hope that we 
might get to him. Ned was satisfied 
this was the same ram he had seen the 
day before, as his horns were massive 
and he was of unusual dark color. We 
immediately started to stalk him,taking 
our horse and leaving him some quarter 
of a mile distant, around a convenient 
We left our coats 
and looked well to our guns to see that 
our sights were in position, so that in 
ease we got clese to him we could pay 
him our respects in proper shape. Pos- 
sibly few or any animal I have ever killed 
appealed to me as did that ram. Ned 
went ahead and cautioned me to follow 
close behind and to be careful about slip- 
ping on the mountain side so as to loosen 
stones and dirt and causing them to roll ; 
he told me to step lightly, and keep off 
_ the twigs, which were dry and brittle; 
in fact, he indicated so many things to 
do and not to do, that I concluded if we 
secured that ram it would be almost a 
miracle. 
We, in due time, came near to the 


spur of the mountain, 


? 


spot where we saw the ram lie down, 
and Ned said to me, what he had said 
about forty times before, to go easy, and 
be on the alert. I was not excited, but 
I was awfully anxious. 


Finally Ned 
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touched me and said, ‘‘'There he is,’’ and 
I looked down not forty yards distant ; 
there stood that ram looking at us 
just below a little step in the mountain ; 
about all I could see was his head, but 


could not clearly determine how his 
body was standing. I raised my old 
Winchester, .45-90-300, which had so 


often in the past responded to my pres 
sure on the trigger, hastily aimed, fear 
ing all the time the animal would run, 
At the erack of the gun the 
ram turned and ran at break-neck speed, 


and fired. 


hitting trees and rocks as he went down 
Ned 
once running, missed him, tried to shoot 
I shot at 
him and notched one of his horns slight 


the mountainside. shot at him 


again, but stumbled and fell. 


ly, and as the animal stumbled and fell, 
Ned holloed to me to shoot again, but not 
to hit the horns, and my last shot, some 
125 yards or more distant, hit him in 
We 
climbed down to where he was and found 


the loins and went through him. 
him dead. Ned and I shook hands and 
congratulated ourselves, each saying a 
few nice things to the other—and my 
first and only mountain sheep I ever 
expect to kill lay dead at our feet. He 
was a beauty—very dark in color with 
beautiful, massive horns, fifteen inches 
in circumference, with a symmetrical 
curve and everything to indicate that he 
was ten or twelve years of age. 

My first shot had gone squarely into 
the animal’s neck, a little quartering, 
shattering one foreshoulder, and was a 
death wound. Our subsequent 
were unnecessary. 
as we could estimate, live weight, about 
300 lbs., since when drawn he was as 
much as both of us combined could put 
on the horse. We took some pictures of 
the animal where he fell. 

We reached camp about dark with our 


shots 


He weighed, as near 
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trophy, having to pack the animal on 
the horse some four miles through and 
»ver about as impossible gulches as a 


horse ever went. We were tired, but I 
had secured my ram, a beautiful one, the 
first day, and we had outwitted him on 
his own ground. I venture to say there 
are many ardent sportsmen who have 
ample means and an enthusiasm and de- 
sire for a mountain sheep who would 
pay $1,000 to secure such a one as I 
killed. 

The boys at camp congratulated me 
and had I not been an old hunter, the 
chances are they would have suggested 
sitting up with me all night. Will Rich- 
ard had returned to camp, having killed 
an elk soon after leaving us. 

For the next few days I took it easy. 
Sometimes Joe and I would go out and 
Ned and Will would hunt for sheep— 
many being seen, mostly ewes and lambs. 
One evening they returned to camp with 
two fine rams, having run onto a band 
and killed two of the best. Theirs’ were 
almost as large as mine, but the horns 
were not quite so massive, but withal 
more than satisfactory. They had to 
shoot at them at long range, 400 or 500 
yards, several times before killing them, 
but they eventually got them and 
brought them to camp with feelings of 
as much pride as I had experienced in 
securing mine. 

We now had our sheep, within three 
or four days of our arrival in eamp, and 
were feeling good. The habitat of the 
sheep is high up on the mountain tops 
and along timber line and in the most 
inaecessible places. The one I killed was 
doubtless an old recluse that found en- 
joyment off to himself, away from the 
fascinating ewes and the frolicsome 
lambs. 

Some days later Ned and I thought 
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we would try our luck on elk, and the 
first day we crept up some eighty yards 
on a bull in the dense woods. I shot at 
him, standing quartering, and he hesi- 
tated for a moment and started off be- 
fore I could get another shot. Ned and 
I trailed him for a mile or more and 
found a little blood occasionally, and 


. finally in peering over the summit of a 


divide we saw him lying down, when | 
shot him once more, and he was dead. 
He was a fine animal, with very satis- 
factory antlers, but did not inspire me 
with the enthusiasm that did the ram 
My first bullet had gone into his flank 
quartering and passed out near the right 
foreshoulder, but little blood was lost 
and seareely enough to allow us to fol 
low the animal. Ned showed his ability 
in trailing this animal that won my ad 
miration to the fullest extent. 

Some days later Will and Joe connect- 
ed on a beautiful bull elk, and Joe also 
killed a deer. Inside of one week in 
eamp we had added to our already elab 
orate menu elk, sheep, deer and moun 
tain trout, a list so varied that no hotel 
in the United States could have repro- 
duced it. 

The weather was beautiful, and after 
securing our sheep and elk we took it 
leisurely, fishing, taking pictures, loung- 
ing in and around camp and hunting 
for deer, which were not very abundant 
in our immediate vicinity. 

We were camped on the bank of a 
beautiful mountain stream, which lulled 
us to sleep at night, as the waters went 
rippling on their course. 

One afternoon Ned and I took our 
horses and our fishing rods and followed 
down the mountain stream, possibly a 
mile or more, and had caught about fif- 
teen mountain trout, most of which had 
been taken by Ned—-my high sense of 
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veracity compels me to state the truth, 
even if it is humiliating. We finally 
stopped. Ned proposed to clean them 
and told me to continue fishing. I was 
having fine suecess; I would eatch one 
and carry it to him to clean, along with 
the others, and kept this up until I had 
caught some five or six, carrying each 
as caught to him to clean. He finally 
said he was through, that we had enough, 
and I had come to the conclusion that 
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Bruin, many of which were near us, as 
a novice could tell by frequent bear sign. 
There came a light snow one night and 
we took eight of our dogs and soon had 
them on the trail of not one, but four, 
silver-tip bears at the same time. Our 
pack of dogs was too small, or rather the 
four bears running together could not be 
held by the dogs, and they all got away 
from us. One other day we went to the 
eareass of an elk, where we had seen a 











N. W. FROST AND ONE OF OUR TROPHIES 


Ned was an adept in the art of cleaning 
fish. When we returned to camp Ned 
told how he had slipped back into the 
stream all the five fish I had caught. I 
may have caught some of them a second 
or third time, but it was fun for me all 
the same in my blissful ignorance of the 
little joke being perpetrated on me. 

The days passed and we hoped for 
snow to turn our ten bear dogs loose on 





very large bear track. Will and I were 
stationed on the mountainside, where it 
was thought the bear would run, if start- 
ed, and Ned and Joe and the dogs 
worked out the gulch; but the bear was 
not there. We returned to camp and no 
snow followed. We failed on our bear, 
but with favorable conditions we feel 
sure we would have secured two or more 
at least. 











TROUT FOR SUPPER. 











An account of our hunt would be very 
incomplete without a few words as to 
the boys who accompanied us. 

Joe Jones, Will’s guide, was a young 
man some 33 years of age, a good guide, 
a splendia fellow, and as a companion 
could not be excelled. Joe had been a 
soldier in the First Idaho regiment and 
saw much fighting in and around Ma- 
nila, and in one of the battles he had 
lost a brother. Joe was a good conver- 
sationalist, a splendid entertainer, and 
could throw the diamond hitch with a 
dispatch and neatness that few could 
equal and none surpass. He had enough 
stories and anecdotes to last a party a 
month. Joe filled the place allotted 
him admirably. 

George Merel, our chef, was what Ned 
would have ealled a ‘‘dandy.’’ George 
was some 32 years of age and had gravi- 
tated west from Abilene, Kansas, having 
been in the “‘wild and woolly West’’ 
several years. George was a man of in- 
telligence, had read much and was quiet 
and unassuming. The dishes he prepared 
were such as ‘‘mother used to make.’’ A 
suggestion of any little dainty out of 
the ordinary, such as toasted cheese, 
broiled elk steak, or a trout fmed to a 
erisp, was sufficient, and George was 
there ‘‘with the goods.’’ Our slumbers 
of a morning would be disturbed by his 
eall, ‘‘come and git it,’’ which at first 
was to us somewhat ambiguous, but 
which we later learned meant ‘‘come 
to breakfast,’’ and no matter at 
what hour of the day we returned 
to camp, inside of twenty minutes 
George would sing out the call, 
‘‘eome and git it.’’ George was 
such an adept at cooking it was suggest- 
ed that if he ever embarked on the uncer- 
tain sea of matrimony, Mrs. Merel, if 
she knew of his accomplishments in the 
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his own breakfast and possibly other 
meals. : 

Jim Goodman, our horse-wrangler and 
general assistant, filled his place admira- 
bly. In years, he was only 19, being 6 
feet 3 inches tall, and was a Chicago lad. 
Whatever Jim’s parents may have laid 
out for him to follow—whether the min- 
istry, the legal profession, a physician, 
or a plain business man—such plans had 
all been set at naught by his desire to 
see the West and become one of it, and 
he was fast learning. Of a morning we 
would hear Jim down at a distance in 
an animated conversation with the 
horses, which to us sounded as though 
Jim was indulging in profanity to an 
alarming extent; but as he came nearer 
and eorralled the horses, we learned 
what we at first thought was profanity 
was simply ‘‘horse talk,’’ and only a fa- 
miliar way Jim had of entertaining the 
horses in his care. 

Now, as to Ned W. Frost. I hardly 
know what to say, as I cannot do him 
full justice. Ned was only some 30 years 
of age, but was a general, and every- 
thing moved with a military precision 
where he was the leader, and without 
friction. In my long hunting experi- 
ence, I have had many good guides, and 
would wish to detract nothing from them 
by extolling Ned’s good qualities; but 
what I say of him will not necessarily 
disparage the merits of others. Ned has 
the science of hunting down fine, and 
knows what is needed for the pleasure of 
his sportsmen and spares neither time, 
patience nor expense to make them com- 
fortable and bring them success. 

Our tent was supplied with a small 
sheet-iron stove that in ten minutes 
would give us all the heat, and more, 
than we needed, and every morning be- 
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fore we arose and just before we retired, 
the fire was kindled, and we in our little 
tent were as comfortable as need be, and 
the same conditions would have obtained 
in eold weather. 

Our commissary was more than ample 
and our equipment in every way full and 
complete. We had a large tent in which 
the cooking was done and where we were 
supplied with camp stools, and a porta- 
ble collapsible table. Ned knows the hab- 
its of game and where to find it and how 
to get it when found. 

We met also his partner, Fred Rich- 
ard, and Fred’s wife and other members 
of the household, who showed us atten- 
tions we fully appreciated. 

We met out in the mountains Dr. 
Holdrich Morton of Brooklyn and Dr. 
J. Bayard Clark of New York, who had 
been seeing the Yellowstone Park and 
were incidentally doing a little hunting 
as they returned to Cody, both genial 
gentlemen, and noted in their respective 
professions. We also camped, going in 
and returning, on the premises of the 
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Buffalo Boys’ ranch, owned and pre- 
sided over by Messrs. Rumsey and Fer- 
guson, who treated us, strangers that we 
were, as brothers, and nothing was over- 
looked by them that would add to the 
comfort of ourselves or those with us. 
We shall long remember them and re- 
eall the hospitalities shown us by them 
with genuine feelings of gratefulness. 
In closing this account of our sev- 
enth hunt in the Rocky mountains, I 
wish to add a few words for the benefit 
of sportsmen after big game, such as 
sheep, elk, deer, ete. There are many 
good guides in and around Cody, Wyo., 
but to those who wish to go to that coun- 
try on a hunt, should you have no guide 
in view, a letter addressed to Frost. & 
Richard, Cody, Wyo., will have due at- 
tention and if they cannot accommodate 
and take you themselves, they can refer 
you to good men who can steer you 
up against the game; and then much de- 
pends upon the skill. the muscles, the 
respiratory ability and the coolness of 
the sportsman, to kill it. 
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Not less than thirty days’ time should 
be given from Cody, until the return 
there from the hunt, since it must be 
borne in mind that some ten days will 
be consumed on the trail, going in and 
zoming out from the best game country, 
some ninety miles distant; then of the 
;wenty days’ actual time hunting, most 
sportsmen will be willing to rest—fish 
and take it easy—about each third day. 

The days on the trail, if pleasant 
weather, were replete with genuine en- 
joyment. To me it was a pleasure to 
ride at the rear of the string of horses 
and watch the pack animals as they me- 


andered along, mixed in among the 
\zuides and sportsmen to keep them on 


the alert and moving; occasionally all 
were in sight as they would move on the 
trail; sometimes only three or four can 
be seen, as they wind in, through and 
around the tortuous course, and along 
the mountain sides, several hundred feet 
from the canon below, the same distance 
or more from the dizzy height above, and 
where one stops and wonders at the 
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beauty, sublimity and grandeur of it all. 

In elosing this hastily prepared ac 
eount of our successful hunt, I must re 
turn our thanks to the good and true 
boys—Ned, Joe, George and Jim—who 
were with us, who anticipated our every 
want and contributed to and made pos- 
sible our success; and whether we may 
ever meet again in this life or not, I hope 
that in the happy hunting grounds be 
yond the confines of this world we may 
meet and commune, one with the other, 
‘* Where the weary are at rest.’’ 

We now lay our Winchesters away 
thoroughly cleaned and oiled—for anoth- 
er year, during which time we shall 
often recall from the recesses of memory 
the pleasant hunts had in the past, and 
live in bright anticipation of others 
which we hope may materialize in future 
years, trusting they, too, may be as re- 
plete with enjoyment and success as 
those preceding them have been. 

The photographs shown in this article 
were taken by Mr. N. W. Frost, Cody, 
Wyoming, our head guide. 
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LADIES OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA 








A glimpse behind the curtain of African real life. How a native beauty 
forsook the cover of her kinship’s caravan for that of the ‘Americans. 
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There are few 
rules that can be 
laid down for 
the guidance of 
the man who 
would go among 
savage people, 
and the only re- 
ally important 
one chances also 
to be that which 
is always the 
first to be disre- 
garded. This 
may be compre- 
hensively ex- 
pressed in 
“Mind your 
own business ;”’ 
and, particular- 
izing, in ‘‘Be 
not too forward 
with the la- 
dies.”’ One of 
Kipling’s char- 
acters cites the 
sane truth when 
he says, in ef- 
feet, that a man 
has no business 
fooling with 
women in foreign parts, be he thrice a 
crowned king. Whatever be his stand- 
ing in London or New York, in “‘for- 
eign parts,’’ be they Fiji, Borneo or 
Uganda, the ‘‘masher’’ is usually the 
mashed and the ‘‘killer’’ not infrequent- 
ly the killed. Disregard of this rule in 
the south Pacific has been responsible for 
the snapping off of more lives than 
sharks have snapped off legs, and in 
Africa brought more whites to grief than 
have lions. 





In Africa the 
danger zone runs 
lon g itudinally 
up and down 
the interior of 
the continent, 
the necessity of 
observing the 
rule cited in- 
creasing in di 
rect ratio to the 
distance from 
the coast and 
the sphere of 
white influence. 
Down the east 
coast, from the 
Red Sea 
through British, 
German and 
Portuguese Af- 
rica, where the 
tribes are more 
or less under 
the precept and 
example of a not 
too favorable 
foreign  influ- 


LI-LL ence, a decided 
Taken the afternoon of her arrival at the mission. 


moral laxity ex 
ists, and women, 
both in slavery and freedom, are traf 
ficked in by most of the chiefs in much 
the same fashion as hides or ivory. Sim- 
ilar, also, are the conditions which pre 
vail on the Atlantic about the Congo 
and along the low lying and malaria! 
Gold coast and Ivory coast. In these 
parts one need not be ‘‘thrice a 
erowned king’’ in assuming a certain 
forwardness for the selection of a girl 
to make a trip to the interior with the 
earavan of a white man means to her a 
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vail on the Atlantic about the Congo 
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tremendous gain of personal prestige 
and to her family an equal accession of 
caste. This practice, as all African trav- 
elers know, is a very common one. 

There is a good deal of the blood of 
Greek and Arabian traders flowing in 
the veins of many members of the 
coastal tribes in the vicinity of Mombasa, 
and some of the quadroon and octoroon 
girls are possessed of no little beauty of 
face and figure, and even a certain 
coquetry and charm of manner. Such a 
one was a light-skinned youngster of 
heaven-knows-what parentage whom a 
hunting party of which I was a member 
was once compelled to temporarily adopt 
while crossing the broad stretch of dry 
veldt of the upper midland section of 
British East Africa. 

We were striking off northeasterly 
from the Uganda railroad, heading for 
what we had been told was an excellent 
rhinoceros country, the broken up desert 
hills beyond the outermost station of a 
prominent British missionary society. 
We were planning to go first to the mis- 
sion, where we had been assured by 
friends on the coast that, should we suc- 
ceed in making a good impression, we 
would be able to buy chickens and veg- 
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THE CARAVAN IN SHIRTS 





etables of much better quality, and at 
better prices, than would be possible in 
trading with the natives. 

‘*But everything depends upon the 
impression you make,’’ we were repeat- 
edly cautioned. ‘‘ You needn’t necessari- 
ly be professing Christians, but your 
caravan must radiate respectability. 
Confine everything alcoholic to the med- 
icine chest, or cache it, before you strike 
the mission. But, above all, have your 
domestic arrangements above suspicion. 
If you have even as much as a female 
dishwasher around your quarters, see 
that she is old and unattractive, and if 
any of your bearers take their wives 
with them, see that these are modestly 
draped from head to heel at, and for a 
couple of days in either direction from. 
the mission.’’ 

All of which was borne in mind with 
meticulous particularity in making our 


arrangements. My companions—all 


Australians—could not bring themselves 
to entirely forego their wonted post and 
ante-prandial brandies and sodas, but 
plans were laid for packing away sur- 
plus ingredients among the provisions 
during our stay at the mission and the 
undergoing of a short period of enforced 
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SLOW GOING AND HOT AS BLAZES. 


Scene in early stages of journey from the coast. 


Horses live but a few weeks on account of the 


tsetse fly. 


prohibition. Only our headman, a couple 
of Askaris, and half a dozen of the por- 
ters brought their wives with them, and 
for the latter we had provided voiumi- 
nous trailing mother Hubbards, to be 
worn approaching, at, and leaving the 
mission. The tents of the married ones 
were set up in a separate part of the 
camp; the ladies were lined up together 
under the special care of an Askari on 
the march, and as for ourselves, no me- 
diaeval monastery was ever run with less 
dependence on female service than were 
our personal quarters. 

Things were going on swimmingly un- 
der this arrangement and we had at- 
tained to within four days of the mission 
when, just as we were making camp one 
evening, a kand of Wandorobo, preced- 
ing in a direction at right angles to our 
line of march, straggled in and begged 
permission to share the privileges of our 
waterhole. Half an hour after the arri- 
val of the vanguard the chief of the par- 
ty, a pompous, blustering old fellow, who 
weighed at least 200 pounds, was borne 


in on an ingeniously constructed brush 
and reed litter, suffering acutely from 
stomach cramps, caused by eating over- 
heartily of under-ripe fruit. Now, 
eramps chance to be about the only 
trouble which the natural remedies of 
the veldt and native sorcery seem to have 
no. efficacy in the treatment of. Whisky 
and Jamaica ginger always give the 
speediest relief, but as the natives are 
rarely able to keep either against an 
emergency, it is customary, if the appli- 
cation of hot stones wrapped in mud and 
grass to the abdomen give no result, to 
seek out the nearest white man and turn 
the sufferer over to him. It happened 
that one of our party was a graduate of 
the Sydney Medical school, and he, be- 
tween whisky, pain-killer, ginger and hot 
compresses on the abdomen, had the old 
fellow out of his agony and feeling fit 
and hearty inside of an hour. ‘The 
chief’s gratitude knew no bounds, and 
after nearly staving in poor J————’s 
ribs thumping him on the back in a 
spirit of thankful appreciation, he be- 
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gan making us a cumulative series of 
presents, beginning with rice and chick- 
ens and ending with his youngest and 
most beautiful wife, recently purchased 
on the coast, so he claimed, for a hun- 
dred pounds of ivory. 

The girl, who could not have been 
over seventeen years of age, was unde- 
niably a good deal of a beauty, as beauty 
goes on the East coast. Though of a 
distinctly Etheopian type, evidence of 
white blood—possibly a quarter or an 
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graphed her a score or more of times, 
and in hardly one of the prints which I 
have today but may be found some sug- 
gestion of that lurking, irrepressible co- 
quetry. J——, to whom, of course, she 
was sent as a personal present, weakened 
a bit at the sight of her and mumbled 
something about all of us having a lot 
of mending that needed doing and how 
much it would cheer things to have some- 
body like that to set out the tucker, but 
we sternly overruled him. 





eighth—showed in her light skin, 
straight nose, small hands and feet and 
broad, high forehead. Her figure—she 
was dressed in a not too ample apron of 
canvas—though plump, had little of the 
characteristic squattiness of those of the 
coast women, and her jauntily set shoul- 
ders, full chest and straight, graceful 
limbs would have been the delight of a 
sculptor. But her large, clear brown 
eyes, fairly scintillating with mischief 
and coquetry, were her chief attraction. 
‘First and probably photo- 








last, we 














THE CARAVAN AS IT USUALLY MARCHED. 


The food we accepted gladly, as it 
insured us to a certain extent against a 
miscarriage of our plans at the mission ; 
also a couple of fine leopard skins and 
some interesting bits of roughly carved 
ivory. The lady, much to the old chief’s 
astonishment and confusion, was re- 
turned with thanks, but not before we 
had presented her with a surplus Moth- 
er Hubbard and one of a half dozen 
boxes of candy which we were taking 
in for the children at the mission. 

Next morning the Wandorobo were 








































afoot at sunrise, our own caravan get- 
ting under way an hour later. We cov- 
ered about twenty miles that day, while 
the native outfit probably accomplished 
twenty-five in a right-angling direction. 
About midnight we were awakened by 
a commotion on the outskirts of the 
camp, and a couple of minutes later two 
Askaris came in marching J——’s young 
lady, whom they had found lurking near, 
between them. She had slipped away 
from her party at the noon halt, she 
claimed, and after vainly trying to 
reach our trail cross-country, had been 
compelled to double back to the camp of 
the night before and follow on from 
there. The fact that she was _ badly 
scratched with thorns, and that of the 
Mother Hubbard, in which we had en- 
robed her, only the yoke and a few 
inches of the arms remained, gave color 
to the story that she had tried to cut 
through the brush; but from what trans- 
pired afterward we were forced to the 
conclusion that the old chief had proba- 
bly connived in her desertion as the 
best means of simplifying his turbulent 
household. 

Of course the return of Li-li—we fig- 
ured that this was her version of Lily, 
a name, no doubt, that some Caucasian 
admirer on the coast had given her— 
chancing as it did just 2s we were pre- 
paring to make our big impression at the 
mission, was most inopportune, but as 
it was quite impossible to send her back 
to the Wandorobo, and equally out of 
the question turning her loose in the 
desert, we were forced to take her on 
with us and hope for the best regarding 
the interpretation the dreaded mission- 
ary would put upon her presence. We 
would simply turn,her over to the 
chaperonage of the Waswahili ladies of 
the married brigade, we thought, and 
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that would be the end of it. But it turned 
out to be only the beginning. 

Li-li regarded us with reproachful 
eyes when she found that she was being 
led from the comparative luxury of our 
quarters to the stuffy tent of the head- 
man and wife, but beyond a petulant 
toss of her fuzzy brown head gave no 
evidence of annoyance. The night passed 
quietly, for Li-li was pretty well blown 
from her hard day’s jaunt and, no 
doubt, slept soundly. But about sun-up 
bedlam broke loose in the married quar- 
ters, and we rushed out in our pajamas 
to find the camp in an uproar and ey- 
ery one focussing upon a couple of heav- 
ing nucleii in front of the partly over- 
thrown tent of the headman. One of 
these we unraveled into a four-cornered 
fight between the headman, two Askaris 
and a porter, and the other into a united 
attack by four of the women upon poor 
Li-li. The latter had lost the last of her 
Mother Hubbard and a good deal of hair 
and cuticle in the melee, and was further 
threatened at the moment of our inter 
vention through the circumstance of 
each of her four assailants having pin 
ioned a hand or a foot, while a fifth was 
just rushing upon the scene brandishing 
a vicious looking whip of hippo hide. 

There were too many different ver 
sions for the reason of the fracas to al 
low us any hope of sifting it out suc- 
cessfully, but we were all pretty well sat 
isfied that Li-li’s brown eyes were at the 
bottom of it. At any rate, it was plain 
that she was persona non grata with the 
Waswahili ladies and that life with the 
married division was no longer practi- 
eable; so we marched her apart in sr- 
lent loneliness during the day, and in 
pitching camp had a separate tent set 
up for her near our own and placed un- 
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WHITE ANTS’ NEST, WHERE 


der the guardianship of a trusted Askari 
sentry. 

We had now arrived within two days’ 
march of the mission, the point from 
which our friends on the coast had ad- 
vised us to proceed with our caravan 
fully dressed. Accordingly the order 
went out the next morning for the por- 
ters to don the cotton shirts and trousers 
we had provided for them and the wo- 
men the Mother Hubbards. But when 
the latter came to accouter themselves it 
transpired that there were not enough 
garments to go around. The wrapper 
we had given Li-li had not been an extra 
one after all, and now that we also had 
her, minus the garment, again on our 
hands, we lacked two of the number 
requisite to a united front. At length, 
after a deal of searching, two extra sets 
of shirts and trousers were dug up, and 
garbed each in a suit of these, Li-li and 
a porter’s wife were compelled to take 
the trail. 

But our troubles with our ill-starred 
protege were not yet over. During the 
noon halt some of the men cut down 
a bee tree and Li-li, a huge chunk of 
dripping comb in either hand, wandered 





LI-LI LOST HER CLOTHES. 


off into the shade of a thicket of flute 
acacia to enjoy her feast out of range of 
the running fire of remarks with which 
the porters greeted her incongruous cos- 
tume. Here she absently seated herself 
in the vicinity of a white ant’s nest, not 
noticing her danger until a number of 
the vicious pests had taken up favorable 
location in the folds of her new 
clothes and begun twisting her ten- 
der fiesh in their red-hot pincers. 
Killing white ants through cotton 
shirts and trousers is as uncertain 
and unsatisfactory as fighting in the 
dark. Li-li shed hers as she fled and 
eame hop-skipping into camp, working 
her arms like those of a fanning mill as 
she dealt herself resounding slaps, and 
rending the air with shrieks of agony 
and indignation. 

Now slapping the place affected, how 
ever vigorously it is done, is not the way 
to kill white ants, as Li-li would undoubt- 
edly have recalled from past experience 
if she had not had the clothes to befud- 
die her in the first place. Each indivjd- 
ual requires special attention,,and even 
then will often allow its body to be 
pulled in twain without relinquishing its 











































hold. We threw out a cordon of porters 
to intercept the flying girl, and on driv- 
ing her into a corner turned her over to 
the tender mercies of the women to re- 
move the ants. From the sounds which 
issued from the shade of the canvas fly 
where the operation was going on, and 
from the appearance of poor Li-li’s anat- 
omy when it was concluded, we were 
strongly inclined to believe that the un- 
fortunate youngster paid the remainder 
of her penalty of unpopularity with the 
Waswahili ladies on this occasion. 

As we were about to take the road 
again at 2 o’clock the fact that Li-li 
was again out of clothes was brought to 
our attention. We finally managed to 
induee the whimpering beauty to lead 
us charily back to the scene of her en- 
counter with the ants, but only to re- 
eover half a dozen bone and metal but- 
tons. The voracious insects had de- 
voured the rest. With the last of the 
cotton garments gone, nothing remained 
but for us to levy a toll upon our own 
wardrobe, and in a close-throated khaki 
coat of military cut from J—, and a pair 
of riding breeches and some spiral put- 
tees from a couple of the other fellows, 
Li-li was forced to toil perspiringly 
along across the burning veldt for the 
next day and a half, and it was thus 
modestly garbed that we marched her 
into the mission compound on the fol- 
lowing evening. It had cost us sore ef- 
fort, but the respectability of our cara- 
van had been maintained in the face of 
the most discouraging odds. 


The missionary, a jolly old boy with 
a lifetime of experience in African muis- 
sions behind him, told us that our com- 
ing was expected, and assured us that 
he would esteem it a privilege to provide 
us with everything we needed for the 
furtherance of our journey. 
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‘*But what in the name of reason,”’ 
he ejaculated, as his eyes swept over our 
ridiculous looking caravan, ‘‘have you 
got your boys swaddled up in all those 
rags for? Don’t you know that the 
quickest and surest way to kill the equa 
torial African is to put anything upon 


his body that will prevent the immedi 
ate evaporation of perspiration? I’ve 
had a life fight along that line with the 
London board, and my _ predecessor, 


Boyle—he has just been transferred to 





LI-LI AND THE RABBIT 


a schoolmastership at Nairobi—nearly 
came to blows with me about it. Half of 
the people in the mission were down 
with galloping consumption or fever 
when I arrived a month ago, and Boyle 
was just putting the women into stock 
ings and, at the instigation of his wife, 
had corsets under consideration. Boyle’s 
intentions were good, but I hope he’!! not 
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have to answer for all the deaths his 
fanatical and misplaced modesty has 
eaused. But here I am delaying action 
with my talk. You chaps run along now 
and get your boys out of those wrap- 
pings as soon as you can; and best fol- 
low it up with a good, stiff drink of 
Scotch to each to prevent his taking cold. 
If you haven’t enough to go round, send 
up to the dispensary; I always keep 








collar where it had chafed a line of red 
around the tender neck—‘‘ beat anything 
of Boyle’s.’’ 

‘It was Boyle we were preparing 
for,’’ said J——— laconically, as we hur- 
ried off to put the relief order into ef- 
feet upon our perspiring porters. 

Over after dinner cigars—and very 
good cigars they were, too—we told the 
storv of our heroic efforts to maintain 
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CAMP ON THE VELDT. 


plenty on hand to meet emergencies. In- 
valuable things in the tropics, whisky 
properly used,’’ and then, his eyes fall- 
ing on Li-li where she chafed like an 
over-checked horse in her uncomforta- 
ble garb: ‘‘My word! what kind of a 
torture chamber is this you have put 
that child into? Why, this’’—and he 
began impatiently unhooking the stiff 


the ‘‘respectability’’ of our caravan, and 
to what end, and the peals of laughter 
it evoked from our good old host, as well 
as from his sweet and motherly wife, 
must have gone a long way toward exor- 
cising any lurking spirits of the absurd 
Boyle regime which still lingered about 
the mission. : 

Five days later we pushed on toward 




















the interior with our porters fairly 
groaning under the loads of good things 
which had been heaped upon us, and 
with concise and practical information 
regarding game, which was responsible 
for giving us the best shooting we en- 
joyed in British East Africa.  Li-li 
seemed to take kindly to her new home, 
and during our stay at least, precipitat- 
-d no more such disturbances of do- 
mestie balance as her coming to 
our caravan had _ occasioned. She 
had a ‘‘good heart,’’ the mission- 
ary said, and a ‘‘plastic disposi- 
tion,’’ and as a house servant he had 
hopes of moulding her to a useful mem- 
ber of the community. The suit of khaki 
had been exchanged for an airy wassi 
or skirt of grass, but even this was for- 
gotten when, as we went clattering along 
to the gate on the morning of our de- 
parture, she rushed out from the dor- 
mitory to bid us good-bye. Half-way 
across the yard it must have occurred to 
her that such unmaidenly precipitancy 
was unseemly in a mission girl, for she 
brought up suddenly and began casting 
about for something in the nature of a 
cloak of propriety. Just then a little 
white rabbit, a pet sent out from Eng- 
land—darted across her line of advance, 
and capturing this with a quick grab, she 
disposed its ample length across her 
bosom and then, modestly and with 
downeast eyes, came on and made her 
adieux. That was the last we saw of 
Li-li and the good mission people, our 
return to the railroad having been made 
by a more northerly route. 


It is when one goes from among the 
Ethiopian tribes of the coastal region to 
the Semitic tribes of the Masai in the 
highlands of the interior that an en- 
tirely different attitude on the part of 
foreigners toward the women is not only 
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advisable, but imperative. ‘The wealth 
of a Masai warrior who has arrived at 
manhood’s estate is reckoned, not in or 
dinary goods of the country, such as 
hides and ivory, but in wives and eattle. 
These warlike herdsmen will not sell 
their cattle to white men, because they 
are legal tender in the purchase of 
wives; neither will they sell their wives 
or daughters, because they have cost, or 
will bring, many eattle. Moreover, 
where a negro girl gains social prestige 
in having journeyed with the caravan of 
a white man, the Masai girl loses caste 
and, if saleable at all, will not bring as 
many cattle among her own people as 
formerly. One cannot count upon the 
fingers of his two hands the number of 
hunters and explorers—several notable 
men among them—who have come to un 
timely ends through. ill-advised attempts 
to override the tribal customs of the 
Masai in.this particular. The London 
papers have reported these deaths as due 
to ‘‘unprovoked attacks of hostile na 
tives,’’ but in Afriea, where everything 
else is stripped of surplus vestment, 
truth also goes naked, and one discovers 
the raw details of many things that have 
hitherto been but faintly guessed 
through the blurring hazes of distance 
and convention. 

These Masai women, tall, slender, 
erect of carriage, thin of lip and straight 
of hair, attain much nearer the Caucas 
ian standard of comeliness than do those 
of the coasts. As one ordinarily encoun 
ters them about their camps and vi! 
lages, and especially in the presence of 
their men, they are reserved and silent 
before whites; but on feast and dance 
days, or on occasions when the turn of 
circumstance gives them the whip hand 
of things, they will often carry them- 
selves with considerable aplomb. In this 

















































which occurred 


incident 


connection an 
one morning in the country of the Ol 
Moran Masai furnished me an illumina- 
tive illustration. 

We were striking off through British 
to German territory on the Voa-Kila- 
manjaro road, and accompanying us was 
a young Englishman just out of a Lon- 
don missionary training school on the 
way to a border station of his society, 
situated almost at the German line. Not 
caring to go to the expense of equipping 
a varavan of his own to make the jour- 
ney, he had waited in Nairobi—a guest, 
by the way, of the Boyle of whom I have 
just written and for whom he promises 
to make a valued understudy—until the 
opportunity is offered to go through with 
Pizer was a likable enough 


someone else. 
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but was 
hampered by being an exclusive mission- 


young fellow in some ways, 
ary school product as well as by the 
queer mischanece of having retained in- 
tact the full fund of his childhood inno- 
cence into his early thirties. Moreover, 
he had not been long enough away from 
England to learn that it is a physical 
possibility; in extremis, for a man to sur- 
vive the day without an early morning 
tub. His propensity to slip out before 
sunrise and skim the waterhole to fill 
his collapsible rubber bath tub had been 
responsible for leaving us on the verge 
of thirstiness on two occasions in cross- 
ing the burning Seregenti desert, We 
brought him up with a call down more 
forcible than polite the third time we 
found him taking the top of the water to 








bathe in and leaving us mud to drink, 
and for a couple of days of hot, dusty 
marching the objectionable tub was not 
unfolded. 

The sudden and complete breaking off 
of any lifelong habit cannot always be 
accomplished without some inconven- 
ienee, and poor Pizer went through all 
the agonies of a starved opium eater. It 
was with an almost maniacal glee, there- 
fore, that on our descent into the Yoshi 
valley early one afternoon he discovered 
that an out-of-the-season rain in the 
mountains a week previously had filled 
the dry river bed for a few tiours, leav- 
ing fairly clear and comparatively cvol 
pools at several shaded points. Who 
would join him in a dip? We were all go- 
ing at first, but some impallah antelopes 
showed along the rim of a nearby table- 
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land, and the rest of the party thought 
the chance of obtaining fresh meat too 
good to miss. Pizer and I sought out a 
pool alone. 

Quite frantic with eagerness, the im- 
petuous young missionary was complete- 
ly undressed before I had finished un- 
strapping my puttees. With a quick in 
take of breath in anticipation of the im 
minent rapture, he had just made his 
first tentative step into the edge of the 
pool when a ripple of silvery laughter 
sounded from the glade opposite and, 
one after the other, four mischievious- 
eyed minxes from a Masai encampment 
which we came upon the next day a mile 
farther along, filed out from behind the 
eurtain of greenery and stood, smiling 


and unabashed, upon the bank. Pizer 


froze in virtuous horror for one awful 
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instant, and then, with a groan of an- 
guish, precipitated himself headlong into 
the pool. He had apparently intended 
to dive to the lucent depths and conceal 
himself indefinitely in a rockbound grot- 
to, but if such was his plan he suffered 
a rude and speedy disappointment. 
There was scarcely eighteen inches of 
water in the deceiving sink hole, and 
Pizer’s physiognomy was only saved 
from instant annihilation by the eireum- 
stance of the water’s being underlaid 
with a foot or so of soft mud. Snorting 
like a grampus, he bobbed up his head, 
but only to duck instanter as that sil- 
very chorus rippled forth once more, this 
time interspersed witli explosive out- 
bursts following each polite attempt at 
repression. 

Still quite prim and proper in the re- 
moval of but a single legging, I lounged 
back at my ease, lit a cigarette and sug- 
gested to Pizer the next time the tip of 
a pink ear showed above the surface, 
that if, as seemed apparent, concealment 
was his purpose, such an end would best 
be served by allowing his head to stay 
above water and drawing in as much as 
possible of such remaining anatomy as 
still stuck out upon the bank. He mod- 
ified his ostrich tactics by hearing this 
well considered advice and sat hunched 
up like a broken-backed Buddha, but the 
instinct of modesty was so strong within 
him that every time those sputtering gig- 
gles broke out upon the bank, as though 
worked by an invisible wire, his head 
bowed shamedly to the water. 

At this juncture, as a further aid to 
concealment, I suggested that he stir up 
the mud of the bottom, and forthwith 
Pizer’s beautiful pink-white arms began 
flailing about him in a manner I have 
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never seen equalled save on that memor- 








able occasion when our lamented Li-li 
fought white ants. This performance 
sent the quartette on the other bank off 
into another paroxysm which lasted for 
long after their victim’s endurance had 
come to an end, and he had ceased to 
envelop himself in a diaphanous haze of 
flung mud and sluddered down, ex- 
hausted, into a pathetic heap. 

The eruption of mud left the unsub- 
merged portions of Pizer, excepting a 
clean cut V down his back, which had 
somehow lain without the angles of dis- 
charge, coated with a blotchy layer of 
dull black. This exposed section, as 
though individually ashamed of its un- 
protected condition, flushed up a vivid 
strawberry ice-cream pink, and some- 
thing in its artistic contrast to the sooty 
reaches of the rest of Pizer’s anatomy 
must have struck a sympathetic chord in 
the breast of the first of the Masai maid- 
ens to regain her composure. Plucking 
a long reed with a fuzzy tip which grew 
at the water’s edge, she took a hitch in 
her toga-like wrapper and, leaning out 
over the pool, began gently tickling the 
flaming patch between the cowering 
wretch’s shoulders. The straw may have 
broken the camel’s back, but it had quite 
the opposite effect on Pizer’s. Leaping 
high in the air and uttering a hair-rais- 
ing yell of mortal anguish, the woe wail 
of a falling Lucifer, he sprang up the 
bank, grabbing frantically for his 
clothes as he passed and securing only 
my solitary puttee, and, regardless of 
neither thornbush, ant nest nor the 
flinty pavement of the cloudburst Mo- 
raine, disappeared in the direction of the 
camp, abandoning me to the tender mer- 
cies of the ‘‘ giddy Masai.’’ . 
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A SUCCESSFUL SHEEP HUNT IN WYOMING. 


A party of three sportsmen obtain the limit in the most attractive 
of states for the sheep hunter. 
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THE HUNT ABROAD 


The following pages show a few photographic reproductions of 
sport (?) in France among the nobility. In the first photograph we 
have the spectacle of hounds being blessed before departing on the 
spoor of a deer (as if harm of any kind could come to such a set of 
dogs in pursuing a defenseless animal). Picture No. 2 shows a similar 
scene, while No. 3 displays the pomp and glory assumed by the par- 
ticipants in these races, which can only end one way—in the death of 


a harmless and innocent wild animal. Picture No. 4 shows more of 


this pomp and importance—as if they were departing for the purpose 
of taking part in a battle, on the result of which the destiny of the 
world hung in the balance. 

Picture No. 5 shows how the frightened deer plunges into water— 
anywhere, to escape the fury of the dogs, whose sound is even now 
making most unjoyful music in its ears. No. 6 shows the kill, where the 
score or more of hounds eagerly battle for a bite at the prostrate ani- 
mal, tearing it almost into shreds; all this to the satisfaction and 
amusement of the hundreds of participants_and onlookers who prob- 
ably have followed the chase for miles that they may get a look in at 
the last act. Picture No. 7 shows them preparing the carcass and hide 
to be cured, a scene apparently gratifying to those engaged in the 
work. 

Deliver us from such sport; and right now let us offer thanks 
that in our own free country no such iniquity is allowed to be prac- 
ticed. We believe that in certain sections of the state of Washington 
there used to be a law allowing deer to be pursued with hounds in 
pe that they might be driven out of impenetrable jungles into the 


open; but if our memory serves us right even that law has been re- 


pealed. 
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BENEDICTION OF THE ST. HUBERT’S HUNT AT PRINCE MURAT’S AT THE PRESTE 
CHURCH. 





BENEDICTION OF THE HUNT AT THE DUCHESS OF UZE’S AT BORMELLES. 
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RAGER FOR THE HUNT. 
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DEPARTING FOR THE HUNT. 











PURSUED THROUGH WATER BY THE HOUNDS. 
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WESTERN HISTORICAL SKETCHES 


II]—First Texas-Santa Fe Expedition 


C. A. COOPER 


Before proceeding with the details of 
this expedition which Geo. W. Kendall, 
editor of the New Orleans Picayune, 
onee gave to the public, it seems neces- 
sary to give an epitome of the settle- 
ment of Texas in order that all may un- 
derstand the chaotic condition of its 
early boundaries and judge of the merit 
of the conflicting claims. 

History tells us that the first to vari- 
ously make himself conspicuous was La 
Salle, a Frenchman, who raised a flag 
over Fort St. Louis, which he had built 
on the shore of Matagorda bay in 1685. 
As La Salle’s northwestern boundaries 
extended indefinitely into the great un- 
known, and his fort was soon abandoned, 
some Spanish priests went to Matagorda 
bay in 1691 and established a mission, 
likewise claiming all of western North 
America. About 1715 they made further 
settlements and called the country the 
New Philippines. In 1803 France, 
which claimed title to the territory lying 
east of the Rio Grande river, ceded Lou- 
isiana to the United States. ‘This in- 
dueed some 20,000 Americans to settle 
in Texas and resulted in a lively border 
warfare with Mexico both before and 
after that country had gained its inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1823. 

In 1806 the United States made an 
agreement with Spain whereby the coun- 
try between the Sabine and the Arroya 
Honda became neutral ground and, in 
1819, the river Sabine was acknowledged 


as the boundary line. A few years later 
the river Nueces locally held the honor. 
Excepting a large tract in Texas 


granted to Moses Austin in 1820, Mexico 
had conceded nothing officially. In 1835 
Texas was organized as an independent 
republic and by 1840 had been so ac- 
knowledged by France, Belgium, Eng- 
land and the United States. It was 
finally annexed to the United States in 
1845. Its secession during the Civil 
war, its desire to re-enter the Union as 
four states (with eight Democratic sen- 
ators), and final acceptance as one, is 
present day history. 

At the time of the Santa Fe expedi- 
tion in 1841 Mexico had not recognized 
Texas as an independent republic. Gen- 
eral Mirabeau B. Lamar, then president 
of Texas, had heard, from what he con- 
sidered reliable sources, of the almost 
unanimous desire of the New Mexicans 
to discard the yoke of Armigo, who was 
governor-general of the New Mexican 
district. He had been assured of their 
wish to be annexed by Texas and of their 
waiting for an opportunity to revolt. 
Armigo’s arbitrary and excessive duty 
upon desirable American goods was one 
cause of dissatisfaction. 

Governor Lamar thought it a good 
time to test their loyalty. Everything 
considered, he organized one of the most 
remarkable expeditions in history, a 
civie-military affair, the participants be- 
ing ordered to fight, run or trade as they 
should think best. Being too weak for 
an acknowledged military movement, its 
real object was concealed from the pub- 
lie by asserting it to be a trading expe- 
dition, with a military escort, for the 
purpose of opening a direct road for 
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trade with Santa Fe. On account ‘of 
numerous Indian bands in the region to 
be traversed, this was generally believed 
to be its true purpose. It is probable 
that many of its members had no snus- 
picion of its flexible character. 

It consisted of 270 volunteers and of- 
ficers, fifty civilians, about thirty loaded 
wagons, drawn by mules and oxen, and 
a herd of cattle for food. General Me- 
Leod commanded it and his officers were 
Majors Howard and Sturgess, Colonel 
Cooke, and Captains Caldwell, Sutton, 
Houghton, Hudson, Strain and Lewis, 
the latter commanding the artillery com- 
pany which had a single, brass, six- 
pound cannon. Some of these officers 
had additional titles, being enrolled as 
civilians and traders. 

The question as to who paid for the 
escort and furnished the wagons, goods, 
‘attle and horses still remains unan- 
swered. Major Howard bought a large 
part of the goods in New Orleans, among 
them being a cask of brass medals with 
raised figures of Madonnas or patron 
saints, which are thought to have been 
intended as a reward of merit for the 
disloyal. Although they were thrown 
away, when it became necessary to aban- 
don some of the wagons, indicating they 
were considered of little commercial 
value, still, a few of them pocketed by 
the soldiers, proved to be more potent 
than silver dollars in procuring such 
delicacies as beans and bread. Possibly 
these, as well as the large number of 
rifles and a wagon load of ammunition, 
were only ordinary goods at that time 
and not excessive in quantity. 

Among the fifty civilians were Sur- 
geons Brenham, Brashear, Beall and 
Whittaker; and three commissioners 
with power to organize a civil govern- 
ment at Santa Fe. They carried copies 
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of President Lamar’s proclamation, 
printed in Spanish, offering protection 
and prosperity to the disgruntled Mex- 
icans. One of them, Mr. Navarro, was 
an educated and influential former resi- 
dent of Mexico. President Lamar re- 
garded his appointment as an especially 
brilliant stroke and felt that the success 
of the expedition depended largely upon 
his influence and taet. His early ecap- 
ture was equally gratifying to the Mex- 
ican president, who kept him in irons 
three years. Others enrolled among the 
civilians were traders and commission- 
ers Colonel Cooke, Major Howard and 
Messrs. Van Ness, Fitzgerald, Golpin 
and Combs. Besides George W. Ken- 
dall, historian and American ‘tourist, 
with a passport from the Mexican consul 
at New Orleans; and Thomas Falconer, 
English tourist, there were a number of 
independent traders, teamsters, hunters, 
servants and guides. 

On June 18, 1841, the expedition left 
Austin, President Lamar and Secretary 
of the Treasury Chalmers accompanying 
it for twenty miles. It soon became evi- 
dent the guides knew nothing of the 
country except that water could be 
found for a few days by taking a north- 
erly course, consequently it was decided 
to strike straight north for the Red river 
and thence westerly to Santa Fe. 

At Little river, having crossed 
Brushy, San Gabriel, Opossum and Deep 
creeks, General McLeod was prostrated 
with fever and was sent to Bryant stage 
station for treatment, Major Howard 
taking command. Buffalo, deer and 
wild horses were abundant, but no In- 
dians were seen for some time. On July 
6th the party arrived at Cedral creek, 
where General MeLeod rejoined it ‘with 
another drove of eattle for food. 

Progress was necessarily slow, the 

























country being gashed by steep-banked, 
(leep ravines which had to be cut, as well 
as the vertical banks of streams to be 
crossed. Wagons were upset and dam- 
aged almost daily and stops were neces- 
sary for repairs. The Brazos, a salty 
stream, was reached July 11th, but could 
not be followed on account of numerous 
tributary gulches which compelled a 
course along dividing ridges where an 
oceasional spring of good water was 
found. Dry camps, however, were often 
made, and both men and animals were 
being worn down by insufficient or alka- 
line water and hard work. 

On July 23rd the party camped on 
Nolands river, having been four days in 
the Cross Timbers, a rough, wooded belt 
some thirty miles wide, once extending 
from the Arkansas river to central Tex- 
as. Buffalo, bear, deer, turkeys 
wild honey were found here. Estimat- 
ing themselves to be 200 miles north of 
Austin, and still 500 east of Santa Fe, 
they lightened the loads by throwing 
away a large quantity of dried beef and 
burning all their tents. 

The course was now northwest over a 
level prairie destitute of game and fur- 
nishing but little water. Three days 
later they camped on what they sup- 
posed to be Red river at a crossing in 
the midst of a large camp of Waco 
(Cherokee) Indians, who fled at their 
approach. <A few fish were caught here 
and some pumpkins taken from the de- 
serted lodges. This stream, which was 
probably the Wichita, was now followed 
southwest to near its head in the Wich- 
ita mountains, one company being kept 
constantly in advance to find a road for 
the wagons and to scout for Indians. 

Carlos, the Mexican guide, said he had 
trapped on this stream, knew it to be 
the Red river, and that San Miguel set- 


and 
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A ma- 


tlement was only 75 miles away. 
jority of the party believed the Red 
river to be still 100 miles to the north 
and the Brazos not far away in a south- 
erly direction. On the evening of Aug- 
ust 13th they stopped upon the brink of 
a deep valley. While most of the men 
were below, searching for water, the 
grass about the wagons caught fire and 
two wagons containing rifles, ammuni- 
tion, private baggage and blankets were 
entirely destroyed. Others were so bad- 
ly damaged they were abandoned, all of 
the goods being rearranged and much 
of value thrown away. Realizing that 
he was lost, Carlos, together with an 
Italian named Brignoli, deserted 
and fled toward the Mexican settlements. 

They were now in an unknown coun- 


here 


try, without a guide, their supply of 
food about exhausted, water secaree or 
generally unfit to drink and Indians be- 
coming troublesome. Three days before, 
while thinking themselves on Red river, 
Howland, Rosenbury and Baker had 
been sent to San Miguel for flour, coffee 
General MeLeod next start- 
ed fifty men under Captain Caldwell in 


and sugar. 


search of Red river with orders not to 
return until he had found it, but to send 
back one man every day as a guide for 
the wagon train. This was on August 
17th, the day that Assistant Surgeon 
Brashear died. So far there had been 
but two deaths, Mr. Flint having died on 
July 5th from colic. 

Captain Caldwell having reported the 
country to the north as impassable for 
wagons, and devoid of water, the train 
held to the northwest, one day breaking 
through a long stretch of dense 
brush and the next crossing a mesquite 
eovered plain. Prairie dogs, skunks and 
the 
menu. Next day they reached the Quin 
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an oecasional antelope comprised 
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tufue river, where Lieutenant Hull and 
four of his scouting party were killed by 
Caygua (Commanche) Indians, and 
many horses and mules stolen. 

As the situation was becoming serious, 
General McLeod dispatched 87 men, 
under Captain Lewis, to New Mexico for 
guides and provisions, the civilians ac- 
companying them being Major Howard, 
Colonel Cooke, Dr. Brenham and Messrs. 
Kendall, Fitzgerald, Van Ness, Comb 
and Hunt. 

This detachment left the main camp 
on August 31st and held to a generally 
northwest course for thirteen days. 
Soon after leaving camp they succeeded 
in climbing the eastern rim of that im- 
mense barren plain known as Llano Es- 
tacado or The Staked Plain, supposed to 
have received its name from a line of 
stakes which directed the traveler to 
water holes when crossing from the east 
or west. From the top they had a de- 
lightful view of the camp and much of 
the country they had traveled over, 
which had the appearance of a level 
prairie well watered by green bordered 
streams. 

September 2nd they came to a prairie 
eafion 800 feet deep and camped upon 
its brink, exposed to terrific rain and 
lightning which seemed to play along the 
bottom. Following south, they found a 
crossing at noon next day, and late in 
the day were stopped by another cafion 
both broader and deeper. A dangerous 
but much-used buffalo trail finally led 
them to the bottom, where running water 
was found; and several miles up stream 
the trail took them to the top of its 
western bank. Heavy night rains had 
made water-holes abundant and many 
‘buffalo birds,’’ curlews, ducks and 
white cranes were seen. One antelope 
was killed at a pond; the next day they 


feasted upon a buffalo bull which had 
succumbed to thirty bullets. On the 
eighth day they came to foothills and 
found a beautiful valley containing a 
stream of clear, pure water which they 
thought might be either the Mora, the 
Arkansas or the Red river. They had 
crossed the great plain diagonally, which 
would have been impossible except for 
the unusual, heavy night rains. 

At this place they found the deserters, 
Carlos and comrade, recruiting their 
strength on wild plums and grapes, but 
could not induee them to rejoin the 
party. Having crossed a north and 
south mountain chain, they discovered 
another charming valley and a stream 
containing catfish. Following _ this 
stream to. an open country, they met 
some Mexicans, who told them they were 
75 miles from San Miguel and only a 
four days’ journey, by a direct course, 
from their wagon train camp. 

Colonel Cooke feared the wagon train 
might try to follow the trail of his party 
and, therefore, hired three of the Mex- 
ieans to go to General McLeod’s camp 
and eonduct him to San Miguel. This 
accomplished, his party continued to- 
ward San Miguel as: rapidly as possible, 
having been unable to obtain food from 
the Mexicans. After crossing a branch 
of the Mora river and coming to the Rio 
Gallinos, they met some Mexican herders 
in charge of 17,000 sheep, from whom 
they purchased meat for a barbecue. 

The Mexieans told them their advance 
couriers, Howland, Rosenbury and Bak- 
er, together with an American merchant 
named Rowland, who had befriended 
them, were in prison at Santa Fe. A\l- 
though these couriers should have re- 
turned long before, the truthfulness of 
the story was doubted. This was the 
fateful moment in the life of the expe- 
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dition. Had Captain Lewis and his ad- 
visers realized that the Mexicans’ story 
must be true, and waited there for Gen- 
eral McLeod, the history of their cam- 
paign might have been different. In- 
stead of doing. so, something we cannot 
now understand induced them to do the 
very thing Governor-General Armigo 
would have most desired. Leaving Col- 
onel Cooke in charge, Captain W. P. 
Lewis and Geo. Van Ness, Secretary of 
the Commissioners, both of whom could 
speak Spanish, decided to push forward 
for the purpose of conferring with the 
Mexicans of San Miguel. They were at- 
tended by traders Fitzgerald and Major 
Howard and tourist Kendall, and ecar- 
ried letters stating that a large party of 
peaceful merchants was approaching 
and wished to buy provisions. Mr. Van 
Ness also bore some of the celebrated 
proclamations which are stated to have 
said in substance that if the Texan 
standard was not agreeable to all the 
people, the traders would quickly dis- 
pose of their goods and immediately re- 
tire. These were printed in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish and it was expected 
they would be joyfully received. 

The ambassadors reached the little 
town of Anton Chico, on the Pecos, re- 
maining over night to ascertain the feel- 
ings of the people regarding a change 
of banners. It is not positively known 
that they distributed any tracts. To- 
ward morning a Mexican awakened 
them with the cheering intelligence that 
General Domasio Salezar would take 
them in charge next day and shoot them 
without unnecessary delay. One dollar 
was demanded for the information. Be- 
fore starting in the morning, Kendall 
took the precaution to conceal some gold 
coins in the lining of his clothing be- 
neath the buttons. 
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At the village of Cuesta one hundred 
Mexicans, commanded by Salezar, sur- 
rounded and politely informed them it 
was against the law for armed foreign- 
ers to enter the territory. Having thus 
secured their arms, Salezar robbed them 
of their valuables and prepared to shoot 
them. He might have done so had not 
a citizen, Don Gregorio Vigil, inter- 
ferred and persuaded him to take them 
to Governor Armigo at San Miguel. 

As Armigo happened to be approach- 
ing San Miguel from Santa Fe, the pris- 
oners were marched out thirty miles to 
meet him. After a short conversation 
with Salezar, Armigo ordered them back 
to San Miguel, explaining that he want- 
ed them to witness the execution of some 
Americans in the morning. 
Salezar he added: ‘‘If any one gets 
tired tonight or pretends he is sick, 
shoot him and send me his ears.’’ Learn- 
ing that Captain Lewis could speak 
Spanish, he ordered a mule for him, and 
personally took him in charge for the 
purpose of getting him to betray his 
Texan comrades, the consideration prob- 
ably being a promise to spare his life. 

The glitter of the undertaking had 
suddenly vanished. For the first time 
the captives realized they were in the 
hands of an unscrupulous diplomat 
whose power and influence they had un- 
derestimated. It was too late for com- 
promise ; whatever was in store for them 
must be endured; they could only wait 
for a day of reprisal. 

The horrors of the sixty-mile march 
were somewhat relieved by the kindness 
shown by the Mexican women along the 
route in furnishing food and expressing 
sympathy in frequent ‘‘pobricitos’’ 
poor fellows. In the morning they were 
brought out to see the execution of Bak- 
er and Howland, two of the three cour- 
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iers, who had escaped from Santa Fe 
and had been reeaptured near San Mi- 
guel after a stubborn resistence, in which 
Rosenbury was killed. Baker was placed 
against a wall and shot in the back. 
Howland, called by the Mexicans Don 
Samuel, was then brought up by Armigo 
to identify Salezar’s prisoners and tell 
their connection with the expedition. He 
was in an awful plight, one cheek and 
ear having been cut off and one arm 
broken and mangled in fighting against 
recapture. Though hardly able to stand, 
he insisted that all had come with peace- 
ful intentions and told in what capacity 
each had served. 

**Gentlemen,’’ said Armigo, ‘‘Don 
Samuel has corroborated your state- 
ments; I save your lives; I have ordered 
Don Samuel to be shot; he ran away 
from Santa Fe and in trying to reach 
Colonel Cooke was retaken; you now see 
the penalty of attempting to escape.”’ 

Howland then faced his executioners, 
said ‘‘Good by, boys,’’ and met death 
unflinehingly. 

By this time Colonel Cooke’s men had 
arrived at Anton Chico, where they met 
the Mexican army, 1,500 strong. Gov- 
ernor-general Armigo expected fighting, 
and being opposed to personal participa- 
tion, had sent Captain Lewis to act as 
interpreter and suggest a surrender. At 
the first meeting Lewis informed Colonel 
Cooke that 4,500 Mexican soldiers were 
on their way from San Miguel and 5,000 
from Chihuahua would arrive in a few 
days. He knew this to be so. He further 
said it would be folly for the Texans to 
fight; that the laws did not permit 
armed traders to enter the country ; that 
the St. Louis traders always gave up 
their arms, and that Armigo had author- 
ized him to say that if the Texans woula 
do likewise they would be given eight 
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days in which to dispose of their goods 
and when ready to depart would again 
receive their arms. Lewis further as- 
sured him on his honor and Masonic 
word that this would be done. 

The Americans spent the following 
night in discussing the matter and then 
gave up their arms. As usual, they 
were next robbed of their money, jewel- 
ry, best clothing and blankets. Colonel 
Cooke had the grim satisfaction of pub- 
licly denouncing Captain Lewis during 
the day. He reminded him of his 
pledged honor and Masonic faith and 
said that, but for him, he and his associ- 
ates would have died fighting. 

It may be as well to dispose of Cap- 
tain Lewis at this point. Some of the 
prisoners at San Miguel, who knew noth- 
ing of his treachery, commissioned him 
to sell some watches and rings they had 
secreted, hoping to improve their prison 
fare by the money thus obtained. By 
failing to make any return he proved 
himself a thief; and the following ex- 
tract from a letter, written by Armigo 
to Garcia Conde, governor of Chihua- 
hua, shows him to have been a traitor: 
‘‘In eonsideration of the great service 
rendered by Captain W. P. Lewis in as- 
sisting me to eapture these Texans, I 
have given him his liberty and his goods 
and recommend him to the notice of the 
Central Government.’’ 

Haunted by the thoughts of his treach- 
ery, Lewis became a wanderer, being 
next heard of in the Hawaiian islands 
and finally as wandering in South Amer- 
lea. 

Armigo arrived the day after the sur- 
render and held a meeting with his of- 
ficers, ‘‘within hearing of the Amer- 
icans,’’ to determine whether to sloot 
his prisoners or send them to Mexico as 
trophies of the valor of the New Mex- 














icans. The latter prevailed by a major- 
ity of one vote, and on September 20th 
the captives passed through San Miguel 
on their way to Mexico. All citizens who 
had previously wavered in their 
gianee beeame conscience stricken and 
shouted in unison: ‘‘Long life to the 
brave General Armigo! Long life to the 
Mexiean Republic! Death to the Tex- 
ans!’’ 

But what about General McLeod and 
his wagon train on the Quintufue? Mr. 
Faleoner’s journal, abbreviated, reads 
like this: ‘*‘On Sept. 4th 85 horses were 
stolen by the Comanches; Sept. 10th, 
Major Sturgess dies; Sept. 12th, Glass 
and Messer killed by Indians; Sept. 
16th, one man wounded by Indians and 
another by the accidental discharge of a 


, 


alle- 


gun.’ 

Next day the three Mexican guides 
sent by Colonel Cooke arrived, and after 
abandoning six wagon loads of the least 
valuable goods, MeLeod started 
the Great Staked Plain. The Indians 
followed so persistently the hunters were 
afraid to leave camp in search of game. 
The spare animals had been killed and 
the men were living upon prairie dogs, 
skunks, snakes and lizzards, varying the 
fare occasionally with wild grapes and 
plums. In the bottom of a deep prairie 
eahon, called the Rio Esearavedra, Dr. 
Beall and three companions went up a 
side ecafion in search of grapes and were 
never again heard or. 

On September 23rd, Captain Caldwell 
with a few men, was sent ahead to hurry 
Colonel Cooke’s expected relief, and on 
the 30th, Lieutenant Burgess with an- 
other relief party was dispatched. All 
fell into the hands of Armigo, who had 
a large foree under General Andreas 
Archuleyte, waiting for the Texans at 
Laguna Colorado. The 


across 


wagon train 
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reached there on October 4th and the old 
horseplay of ‘‘deposit your 


arms while 
you trade’’ was again enacted. 
ventory of existing conditions in 


; An in- 


the 
Texans’ camp showed but forty rounds 
of ammunition each; many sick with 
scurvy; all starving, but ninety able to 
fight and all too weak and dispirited to 
eare about the answer to be given. They 
wanted some of the mutton being roast- 
ed ostentatiously by the Mexicans, and 
surrendered. 

They were marched into San Miguel 
on October 12th. 


ery of General Armigo was recounted 


Onee more the bray 


and again the cowardice of the American 
pigs proclaimed. The prisoners were 
helpless, but did not forget the insults. 
Five years later, when war had been de 
clared by Mexico, many of them were 
there again and walked the streets under 
different conditions. 

Perhaps the most pathetic incident in 
the history of the expedition was the 
march of the prisoners from San Miguel 


to El 


commanded by General Salezar. 


-aso, guarded by a detachment 
The 
start was made October 17th, just after 
Armigo had finished the distribution of 
the confiscated goods among his officers 
by making two equal piles—one of them 
for Armigo. This arrangement, if true, 
must have put him in good humor, for 
he gave Salezar eighteen of the confis 
cated oxen, to be killed on the march. 
There were 187 of the Americans, all 
scantily clothed and each carrying an 
apology for a blanket; they were to live 
upon the fat of a desert land as they 
passed along. Still weak from days of 
starvation, they were in no way fitted to 
endure a march of 2,000 miles to the 
City of Mexico. 
worn out, and the road was either in 
deep sand sprinkled with cactus thorns 


Their shoes were about 
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or a disintegrated lava which cut at 
every step. 

Salezar informed them there would be 
no loitering; that he had orders to de- 
liver 187 pairs of ears either attached 
or detached. Two hundred guards ecar- 
ried provisions for themselves on pack 
mules; and one small cart was provided 
for all unable to walk. There were also 
a number of saddled mules which some 
of the prisoners, as a last resort, hired 
from the guards, giving in exchange for 
a short ride a coat, shirt or pair of shoes. 
Soon after starting, horses were provid- 
ed for General McLeod, Dr. Whittaker, 
Mr. Navarro and Captains Hudson and 
Houghton, who were sent ahead and ex- 
perienced but few hardships on the en- 
tire journey. For reasons unknown, 
Kendall was shown no merey. He tray- 
eled with the common herd, though able 
to show a passport, and prove by all of 
his comrades that he had no active con- 
nection with the expedition. 

Salezar insisted upon driving his cap- 
tives forward at a daily rate of from 
thirty to thirty-five miles. The first day 
and night he gave them no food. Next 
morning he amused himself by tossing 
fifty small cakes, one at a time, for the 
prisoners to seramble and fight for. Aft- 
erward, the daily ration was a pint of 
meal or one ear of hard corn. Their 
shoes were soon worn out and their feet 
bloody and frost-bitten. At night they 
lay upon the frosty ground where sleep 
was impossible except through extremes 
of fatigue. One particularly cold night 
they had permission to enter a small 
adobe building. So many crowded in, 
the door could not be opened when the 
air had become suffocating; and when it 
was finally broken down from the out- 
side, the perspiring crowd rushed reck- 
lessly into the freezing air. 

None of them would have reached 
Mexico except for food handed them by 
the kind-hearted women of the small 
towns. A man named Ernest soon died 
from hunger and fatigue. His ears 
were cut off, his clothing taken and his 
body left beside the road. Another, 
John McAllister from Tennessee, could 

not keep up and was shot for asking to 





ride one of the spare mules. His ears 
were also given to Salezar. At Fray 
Cristobal, Salezar had one of the oxen 
killed, the guards taking the best of the 
meat. This made one meal which was 
to sustain them across ‘‘Dead Man’s 
Journey,’’ an arid plain ninety miles in 
extent, in a big bend of the Rio Grande 
river. Salezar said the trip would be 
made without food or sleep and with 
such water as each could earry in gourds, 
bottles or canteens. After marching 
twenty-four hours a merchant named 
Golpin gave out and was shot while tak- 
ing off his shirt to trade it for a ride 
on one of the extra mules. Another man 
named Griffith dropped from exhaustion 
and was beaten to death with a musket. 
When across the waterless tract another 
ox was killed ; and when within two days’ 
travel of El Paso, the remaining sixteen, 
and a number of mules, were given to a 
herder to keep for Salezar until his re- 
turn. A Mr. Gates died here, which 
ended the casualties under the reign of 
Salezar. 

At El Paso Commanding General 
Elias was informed of the incidents of 
the journey and, when Salezar handed 
him five pairs of ears on a_ buckskin 
string and asked for permission to re- 
turn, had him arrested and forced him 
to give up the mules and oxen he had 
stolen. To make his discomfiture more 
complete, some of the Texans showed 
him money and jewelry they had man- 
aged to hide when searched. 


Between El Paso and Mexico City the 
prisoners were treated kindly. At many 
of the larger cities they rested for sev- 
eral days and were furnished with good 
food, clothing and shoes. When leaving 
the city of Saenea thirty convicts, tied 
in pairs to a long rope, were added to 
the motley array of prisoners. One of 
the guards waggishly explained that 
they were volunteers on their way to 
join the Mexican army. 


The ‘‘Old Palace’’ at San Cristobal, 
thirteen miles from the city of Mexico, 
received the captives on February 2nd. 
Many of them were at times obliged to 
mingle with convicts afflicted with 
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smallpox and leprosy. Colonel Cooke’s 
men were sent to a prison at Puebla and 
made to work in sewers and on the 
streets while chained. General McLeod 
and other officers worked in a stone 
quarry at Perote. Through the efforts of 
the American consul all had been liber- 
ated by June 13, 1842, except Mr. Na- 
varro, who was sent to a fortress at Vera 
Cruz. Doctor Whittaker, Lieutenant 


Seary, Captain Holliday and others were 
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stricken with yellow fever before reach- 
ing the coast and died. 

In 1844 Mr. Navarro mysteriously es- 
caped from the prison at Vera Cruz. By 
some strange coincidence his disappear- 
ance was simultaneous with the depart- 
ure of an American packet which had 
been riding at anchor off the harbor. 
Whatever the connection, a few days lat- 
er Mr. Navarro and Geo. W. Kendall 
were shaking hands in New Orleans. 





A RECORD CARIBOU HEAD. 


Herewith is published what is undoubtedly one of the largest set of caribou antlers in the 
world, owned by Mr. W. H. Case of Juneau, Alaska. When Mr. Case sent us the photograph 
of the horns, accompanied by the measurements, we were surprised at their size, and on 
comparing the figures with those of record heads in Rowland Ward’s book, “‘Records of Big 
Game,” fifth edition, London, we found that in some measurements the Case horns even sur- 
passed the record caribou head in the publication referred to. Mr. Ward records in his book 
the measurements of seventy caribou heads owned in all parts of the world, the largest being 
that of Sir Edmund G. Loder, Bart., the measurements of which follow: Length on outside 
curve, 62 in.; circumference, 5% in.; tip to tip, 40 in.; widest inside, 50% in.; points, 20-17; lo- 
ecality in which killed, Canada. 

Recognizing the value of the Case antlers, we immediately wrote Mr. Case, asking for an 
affidavit as to the exact measurements and received from him such an acknowledgment, prop- 
erly certified to before a notary, which we have forwarded to Mr. Ward for recognition in his 
book. The measurements of the Case head are certified to, not only by Mr. Case himself, but 
by two witnesses as well, Messrs. H. J. Harrison and John W. Dudley of Juneau, Alaska, so 
that there can be no possible doubt as to the reliability of the record. The measurements 
of Mr. Case’s heed are as follows: Length of beam, outside curve, 60 in.; circumference of 
beam, 6 in.; widest spread, inside, 50% in.; widest spread, outside, 52% in.; number of points, 
43; tip to tip, longest, 50 in. 

It will be seen by these figures that while the Loder head has the best of it by 2 In. on 
outside length of curve, that the widest inside measurements are the same, and that Mr. Case 
has the best of it on circumference of beam, on number of points, and on tip-to-tip measure- 
ments. 
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A TRIP TO SPERRY GLACIER 








The rugged grandeur of one of Montana’s mountain 
gems is uncovered by a sportsman who has been there. 








CLYDE COBB 


for the nature lover who appreciates 
mountain scenery, who enjoys a camp 
beneath the spreading cedars or a climb 
above the clouds, I take pleasure in 
drawing a word picture of one of the 
most delightful outing trips that can be 
taken in America or the world, and all 
right here at home in our beautiful state, 
Montana. 

Now, that name Montana (a mountain- 
ous country) is only strictly descriptive 
of the western one-third of our state, 
since the eastern two-thirds is largely 
oceupied by vast, rolling plains, the 
home of the cowboy and the shepherd, 





and where stock raising is classed as one 
of the principal industries. But to the 
western one-third of the state, and to 
Flathead county in particular, this name 
is especially applicable. 

To the globe-trotting seeker after 
the picturesque, the beautiful, the 
grand, the rugged. or sublime in 
mountain scenery, Jet me _ whisper: 
You have not seen it all until you 
have seen Flathead county, with its 
panorama of mountains and valleys, 
of erystal lakes and rivers, of ever- 
green forests and snow-capped peaks, 
where you can pluck the blossom of the 
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The rugged grandeur of one of Montana’s mountain 
gems is uncovered by a sportsman who has been there. 








CLYDE COBB 


For the nature lover who appreciates 
mountain scenery, who enjoys a camp 
beneath the spreading cedars or a climb 
above the I take pleasure in 
drawing a word picture of one of the 
most delightful outing trips that can be 
taken in America or the world, and all 
right here at home in our beautiful state, 
Montana. 

Now, that name Montana (a mountain- 
ous country) is only strictly descriptive 
of the western one-third of our state, 
since the eastern two-thirds is largely 
oceupied by vast, rolling plains, the 
home of the cowboy and the shepherd, 


clouds, 


and where stock raising is classed as one 
But to the 
western one-third of the state, and to 


of the principal industries. 


Flathead county in particular, this name 
is especially applicable. 


To the globe-trotting seeker after 


the picturesque, the beautiful, the 


grand, the rugged. or sublime in 


mountain scenery, let me _ whisper: 
You have not seen it all until you 
have seen Flathead county, with its 


panorama of mountains and valleys, 


of erystal lakes and rivers, ef ever- 
green forests and snow-capped peaks, 
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prune or peach in the morning and 
spread your blanket upon that particular 
brand of snow called ‘‘eternal’’ in the 
evening. 

Here you will find one of the grandest 
scenes on the face of the globe. Situ- 
ated in the heart of the Rocky mountains, 
just over the continental divide to the 
west, is Sperry Glacier, acknowledged 
by those who have seen both, to be the 
equal in beauty and grandeur of any- 
thing of the kind to be found in the old 
world. It is a trip to this wonderful 
field of snow and ice that I will describe. 

Our party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Heimark (a business man from Minne- 
sota), Mr. W. J. Brown, my wife and 
myself. On the morning of July 4th, 
1909, we boarded the train at Kalispell 
for Belton, a flag station on the Great 
Northern railway. This gave us a train 
ride of thirty-five miles and landed us at 
a point thirty-eight miles west of the 
main continental divide. 


BLACKFOOT GLACIER. 


From here we proceeded by stage, a 
distance of three miles, to the foot of 
Lake McDonald. But wait a moment! 
The story of this trip would never seem 
to me complete without a word about 
that road. I do not say it with malice, 
since most of my bruises have begun to 
heal, nor with regret, since I forgot the 
discomfort in the subsequent pleasure, 
but to say that it could be improved 
would be putting it mildly. 

During the latter half of this three- 
mile journey the entire party spent the 
time in meditation and prayer—for the 
end. The prayer was granted about 
12:30 and we stood on the pebbly beach 
of the lake among the cedars, whence we 
could catch glimpses of our goal, the gla- 
cier, far to the northeast among the 
clouds, and the view of forest-girt lake 
and snow-capped peaks which our bi- 
noculars revealed was certainly go4d to 
look upon. 

Going on board the Cassie D., a fine 

















gasoline launch, we were off for a 
twelve-mile boat ride to the head of the 
lake. 

It is here that moose are frequently 
encountered swimming in or across the 
lake, and only a few days before our ar- 
rival a giant young bull was captured by 
parties in boats, roped and towed to 
shallow water, where he could stand up 
and have his picture taken—then re- 
leased. 

Near Glacier Hotel, at the mouth of a 
little noisy brook, we found one of the 
prettiest camp grounds on the lake. Here 
we pitched our tents and spent two of 


the happiest days of our lives, enjoying . 


to the full every breath of that cool, 
bracing, pine-scented air. 

We fished in lake and stream; the 
speckled beauties rising readily to our 
flies and affording great sport. We visit- 
ed points of interest on the lake. We ex- 
plored the woods, the rocks and hills. We 
gathered specimens of the lichens, ferns 
and mosses, and above all we caught on 
the films of our cameras many bits of 
charming view, of lake and stream, of 
wooded hills, of erags and cliffs and 
snow-capped peaks sometimes above the 
clouds, all to be carried home and de- 
veloped and treasured as mementos of 
the year in which we devoted four days 
to the eelebration of the Glorious 
Fourth. 

But it was to the third day of our trip 
that we had looked forward as the cli- 
max and for which our two days of rest 
had been a preparation, since a climb of 
six thousand feet over a rocky trail, ten 
miles in length, and return, is no child’s 
play, especially when it must be accom- 
plished in a single day and in the rare- 
fied air of this altitude. 

During the night of the sixth a light 
shower fell, but the morning of the sev- 
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enth broke fair and the day promised 
and proved to be ideal. So with well- 
filled knap sacks and armed with cain- 











MINNEHAHA FALLS. 


eras, walking sticks and an unlimited 
amount of enthusiasm, we hit the trail 
at seven A. M., bent on seeing Sperry 
Glacier. 

Considering the condition of the trail, 
the rapidity of the ascent and the fact 
that every blade of grass and overhang- 
ing bush which we touched: contributed 
its quota of moisture toward the damp- 
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ening of our clothes and our zeal, we 
made excellent time, and at about one 
mile from the lake we crossed Midgett 
Creek, the waters of which are complete- 
ly hidden from the sun by the forest of 
cedars through which it flows. 

After a short rest we mounted and 
erossed Bear-trap Divide (so named be- 
eause it is a popular resort of grizzly 
bears and bear hunters) and dropped 
down to Crystal Creek. This is a typical 
mountain stream; its waters as clear as 
its name implies, and as cold as ice, come 
roaring down over the rocks in their 
haste to reach the lake. Here upon a 
large board that was nailed to a tree be- 
side the trail, we found the names and 
addresses of many people from many 
lands. Nearly every state in the Union 
is here represented, as well as many of 
the countries of the old world. 
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From here on we found elk and deer 
signs in goodly numbers, and after 
crossing another divide we came to Gla- 
cier Creek, the waters of which all come 
from Sperry Glacier. 

Here we noticed in the trail the tracks 
of a bear, and as they followed the trail 
fo? some distance, it looked as if Bruin 
might also be making a pilgrimage to 
the glacier. 

Following the course of this creek a 
distance of about two miles (and for 
every step which we take in advance we 
seem to take one upward), we reach Ro- 
nan Falls, one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque bits of scenery in America, 
where the waters of this large creek 
plunge over an almost perpendicular 

wall three hundred feet in height to the 
rocky gorge below. 

Here you can easily imagine that you 
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hear the voice of a miniature Niagara 
and see the clouds of mist from its wa- 
ters decked in all the gorgeous tints of 
the rainbow. A shout to the companion 
at your side is answered by a shake of 
the head and the ear drums seem bur- 
dened by the tremendous volume of 
sound, 

Retiring some distance to a point 
where conversation was possible and the 
music of the falls was softened and 
sweetened by the echoes from the cliffs, 
we rested our tired bodies while our eyes 
and ears feasted upon the beauties of 
scene and sound. 

After photographing the falls from 
different points of view, a council of war 
was held, and considering the time at 
our command and the distance yet to be 
traveled, it was decided that my com- 
panions would be unable to proceed 
further and reach camp before nightfall, 
so they reluctantly started for camp 
while I hurried on, determined to see the 
glacier even if I were obliged to stay 
out over night. 

Leaving the creek, I traveled over long 
reaches of shale at the foot of the cliffs 
and zig-zagged up the faces of ledges 
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until I arrived upon the rim of a strik 
ingly beautiful amphitheater called 
Beula Basin. The fame and fortune of 
any artist is assured who can transfer to 
eanvas the beauties of the scenes that 
delight the eye at this point, and the 
mind bows in wonder, awe and reverence 
as one compares these works of the Cre- 
ator with anything that man has accom 

plished. 

Immediately surrounding the basin 
rise many spires and pinnacles of solid 
rock, reminding one of a collection of 
giant church towers, while to. the ‘east 
many snow-capped peaks aré fo be seen. 

To the south you see a mass-of sheer 
rock walls, ledges and chasms, the home 
of the black and bald @agle, the giant 
grizzly and the white mountain - goat. 
As I stood gazing at this seene through 
my field glass I spied a wary old)dilly, 
with the beard of a venerable sheik, 
quietly cropping the moss from #/nar- 
row ledge, so high that my bleed) ran 
eold at the thought of any creatatpeaw ith- 
out wings living at such an eytie Height ; 
but he seemed as much at home as you 
or I at this moment. 

To the west you look out over a pano 
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rama of rocky ridges and forest-covered 
hills through which we had been travel- 
ing all the morning. To the north was 





GLACIER FALLS. 


the prettiest picture of them all, for here 
the waters of Glacier Creek are mar- 
shalling for their leap over the falls a 
mile below, and as a hundred little 
streams gush among the rocks or pour 
over the ledges they sparkle like dia- 
monds in the sunlight or resemble bands, 
threads and pennants of drawn silver. 
A few rods from the edge of the basin 
I found a family of whistling marmots 
(an animal resembling a small eastern 
badger), and as I adjusted my camera to 
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take their picture I wondered where 
they found their ‘‘daily bread’’ away 
up here above the timber line. 

As it was now nearly noon, I[ hastily 
ate my lunch and hurried on, and after 
another hour’s hard climbing, tired and 
wet with sweat, yet tingling with antici- 
pation, I reached the summit and there, 
spread before my delighted eyes lay 
Sperry Glacier, one of the grandest 
sights that I ever beheld. 

This is said to be the largest glacier in 
America outside of Alaska, and indeed 
it seemed to me as large as some eastern 
counties. So you ean readily understand 
that in an hour’s exploration I could 
note only a few of the many points of 
interest; and as I am not bound by my 
title to tell you anything about the gla- 
cier itself, I will leave a description of 
it and this wonderful country above the 
clouds for a future article. 

It was now nearing three o’clock and 
camp was ten good, long miles away, 
and I realized that darkness would 
throw an impassable barrier across the 
trail, so after taking snap shots at the 
most deserving objects presented and 
examining a monster grizzly’s track, I 
started on the return trip. I made haste 
but slowly, as I soon found that making 
haste in climbing downward was almost 
if not quite as toilsome as making haste 
in climbing upward, especially after I 
was off from the snow and ice among 
the cliffs and ledges. 

Here I realized as I had never done 
in my life what it is to be alone among 
these chasms and precipices, where in 
many places a miss-step meant a last 
step, and no help within miles. This 
realization produces a curious, creepy 
feeling which I have never known’ to be 
deseribed and which I think must be ex- 
perienced to be known. 











Nothing of especial interest occurred 
on my way to camp except that | saw 
many fresh goat tracks, and on Bear- 
trap Divide a medium sized black bear 
crossed the trail about forty yards ahead 
of me and turned about to take a good 
look, as much as to say, ‘‘ You are a new 
one on me.’’ I tried to get his picture 
but he did not seem to understand just 
what I wanted of him, and seeming to 
suddenly remember that he had business 
just over the divide, he concluded the 
sitting rather suddenly and disappeared. 
I have always thought since that if my 
_ thirty-five automatic had been in my 

hands instead of the camera, we might 
have become better acquainted and he 
might have been induced to furnish bear 
steaks for supper, a dish of which I am 
especially fond. 
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I arrived at our camp just before 
nightfall, footsore and tired to the bone 
but more than pleased with the day’s 
trip, and after a hearty supper, at which 
meal a large dish of speckled trouts was 
the ‘‘piece de resistance,’’ we slept the 
sleep of the innocent. 

On the morning of the eighth we 
struck our tents and rolled our bedding 
early, and after an enjoyable ride to the 
foot of the lake in one of the launches, 
were met by the stage, or rather our 
camp outfit was met by the stage and 
eonveyed to Belton; while we walked 
three miles in time to catch the flyer for 
Kalispell, where we arrived at eleven a. 
m. and put in a full day’s work recount- 
ing the pleasures of the trip and prom- 
ising ourselves a repetition of the same, 
of which I may tell at a future time. 


Says Morarity to Dennis 


“Speakin’ av yer fighters,’ says Morarity to Dennis, 
“Wanst whin big McCloskey wus a-tootin’ av his horn; 
Braggin’ av the min he’d licked, a lithle chap McGinnis, 
Stud right out ferninst him thin and laughed his wards to scorn. 


“Says he: ‘I’m gittin’ tired av yer swaggerin’, me husky, 
And though yer twoice me size, I'll bet me claim agin’ yer own, 
That the feather-weight McGinnis licks the heavy-weight McCloskey.’ 
And he struck and laid McCloskey’s chake right open til the bone. 


“Spakin’ av yer science,” says Morarity to Dennis, 
; “Shure I never see sech science as the lithle feller had’”—— 
“Faith, McCloskey might have knowed, begobbs, the werry bestest min is 
Slimmish fellers like McGinnis—did he marruk McClosey bad?” 


“Spakin’ of yer marruks,” says Morarity to Dennis, 
“Man, yer niver see sich marruks as thim McCloskey wore; 

I had ivery cint I owned on airth staked on th’ bye McGinnis”—— 
“Faith, it’s me that knows yer takers wus a-feelin’ moighty sore.” 


“They wus that, and hist- ye, Dennis; he could scrap, that lithle chappie, 
And whin McCloskey hit the flure and narely took the count’”—— 
“Shurep, I’ll wager, fri’nd Morarity wus feelin’ moighty happy 
And make thracks ter get his winnin’s, shure; and what was the amount?” 


“Spakin’ of yer winnin’s,” says Morarity to Dennis, 
“Begorra, shure [ didn’t win—it’s lose I did, cause why? 

Oh, that threacherous McCloskey saw I favored young McGinnis; 
And he knocked the siven sinses outen the McGinnis bye.” 





ARCHIE P. McKISHNIE. 
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William Ilugglefasser, who has run a 
farm near Prairie Lake for the past 
thirty years, had an accident last week. 
He was milking the old roan with the 
crumpled horn and studying the stars 
across her jagged hip-joint when he 
heard something splash. A hasty in- 
ventory of the milk bucket disclosed the 
fact that the roan’s off hind foot was in 
it. William grew wroth and grabbed 
the milk stool with the idea of breaking 
the roan’s back in about two and a half 
licks. He struck mightily, but the cow 
sidestepped with the agility of Joe Gans 
ducking a haymaker. The stool smote 
William heavily on the knee-cap. Just 
which knee-cap it was cannot be definite- 
ly stated, as he limped with both legs 
when it was over with, and the language 
he used was too general in character to 
afford a clue. 

The hired hand finished ‘he milking 
and William hobbled to the house, where 
he explained the accident to Mrs. Hug- 
glefasser in a voice that could have been 
heard on the main road half a mile 
away. 

Next morning Hugg could barely 
touch his nigh hoof to the ground and 
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his wife solicitously asked him what h 
would do about it. 

**I’m goin’ fishin’!’’ returned Hugy, 
as he grated his back teeth in misery 
**Haint been fishin’ in twenty years an’ 
now I’m goin’. Clean up the old fry 
in’ pan—we’ll have fish for supper.’’ 

He hunted up a pole of the vintage o! 
82, rigged some stone line to it and 
spliced on a harness hook at the othe: 
end. The hired hand ran down a few 
frogs for William and he stuffed a hand 
ful of them into his pocket, along with 
his pipe and tobaeco. He was then 
ready for business. 

There was an old scow down at the 
end of Hugglefasser’s corn field, and 
the accommodating hired man finally 
got him planted in it and handed th 
oars to him. He then shoved the scow 
off and wished him luck. 

William fished steadily. In about 
thirty minutes the hired hand’s patience 
gave out and he went back to work. In 
another half hour Hugg had worn one 
frog to a frazzle and put on another. He 
tossed the bait overboard with a sigh of 
hope. Just then something occurred 
that was different. William swears he 
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“HE WAS THEN READY FOR 
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BEAST WOULD 


saw the first six to eight feet of a sea- 
serpent rise up out of the lake and spear 
that frog. He says that when the crit- 
ter’s jaws shut down it sounded like 
slamming the old cellar door back on 
the homestead. 

The next second something gave a 
yank on William’s pole that made him 
think he had snagged the Lusitania. But 
he hadn’t been husking corn and slop- 
ping hogs for nothing all his life—he 
was dead game and he grabbed the pole 
with a death grip. He found he could 
hold the fish all right, but that the fish 
was doing all sorts of things to .the 
scow. He was skidding over the water 
like a $400 gasoline skiff and William 
begun to think he was seeing twice in 
the same place. Every little bit the 
beast would turn a handspring in the 
air and come down with a smack that 
shot a big sheet of terribly damp water 
over the victim. In ten minutes Will- 
iam was thoroughly wet down. 

But he owned that pole and hung to 
it. Pretty soon he observed that he was 
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“BEGAN PULLING 


nearing the shore, and looking up, he 
diseovered that he had crossed the lake. 
At this moment the boat changed ends 
so suddenly that it came within an ace 
of spraining William’s back. During 
the next hour he was dragged across the 
lake seventeen times and at that period 
the fish was so exhausted he could hear 
it breathe. 

Getting down on his knees, Hugg be- 
gan pulling in on the line. Hand over 
hand it came until he could see the 
whites of the eritter’s eyes not six feet 
distant. He says it look like a cab horse 
in pink spectacles, and the sight almost 
weakened him in his resolve to land the 
fish. 

But he braced himself for the grand 
effort and heaved in for keeps. He suc- 
ceeded in getting the fish’s head up to 
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IN ON THE LINE.” 


the edge of the boat, but just then some- 
body hit him a whack on the nap of the 
neck that jarred his eye teeth. Looking 
back over his shoulder, William saw the 
tail end of the fish getting ready to 
hand him another uppereut. The tai! 
was a good yard wide, he says. 

Without stopping to argue the thing, 
he let go the line and the next minute 
he saw his pole skimming across the iake 
at a Dan Patch elip. 


* + * 


That is the way Hugglefasser related 
it upon his return home. He came back 
wet and weary and minus his outfit. 
The hired hand says that old Bill fell 
out of the boat accidentally and that he 
put up the above con as an excuse to 
his wife. Such is life. 
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WILD GEESE ARE AS PROUD AS PEACOCKS, 


DOMESTICATING WILD GEESE 


PENELOPE GLEASON KNAPP 


‘‘ Always, when I was a boy on the 
farm, I wanted to tame some wild thing 
and call it my own. I’m an old man 
now, but I never got over the notion, 
and I don’t suppose I ever will. It’s « 
sort of hobby of mine, and wild geese 
kinda makes you think of the spirit of 
the swamp. Since I have succeeded in 
taming them I feel sort of satisfied, be- 
cause it’s something that nobody else, so 
far as I know, has ever done.’’ 

The above was the scrap of a conversa- 
tion that arrested my attention in the 
dining car of the ‘‘Wolverine’’ east 
bound on the M. C. R. R., just as the 
train pulled into Niles, and a chubby 
boy came hustling through the car, toss- 


ing a rose to every member of the fai 
sex on board (a pretty compliment that 
the M. C. R. R. pays its female passen 
gers at this particular station, all the 
year around). Mine was a flaming red 
one. How did the boy know, I won 
dered, my favorite color. I tucked the 
rose in my belt, and again my ear caught 
something about wild geese. I listened. 
Yes, I confess I was guilty of this base 
indiseretion. But had I not listened, | 
should never have known the possibility 
of domesticating wild geese. 

Two countrymen were dining diagon 
ally across the aisle from me, and the 
elder, a man of seventy years or more, 
in a voice vibrant with health and en 
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thusiasm, was addressing his fellow 
traveler, evidently a chance acquaint- 
ance, who appeared much more en- 
grossed in the ham and eggs which he 
was vainly endeavoring to ecarrv to his 
mouth upon a knife, the blade of which 
seemed inadequate to hold the required 
amount, than in the unique subject of 
taming wild geese. The hobbiest, how- 
ever, was not in the least disconcerted, 
for despite the tenacity with which the 
other plied his knife and fork, at the 


same time leaning well forward over the 
table lest he despoil the napkin tucked 
so carefully about his neck, the old man 
sontinued his discourse. 

*‘They are not very prolific,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘but I have eight pairs at pres- 
ent, and I have sold some along, so I 
guess I have raised fifty or more in all. 
About ten years ago I succeeded in get- 
ting a pair of finely-mated goslings from 
a bird fancier. I paid him $25.00 for 
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CRYSTAL LAKE POOL, 40X300 FT., CONTAINING 56,000 RAINBOW AND BROOK TROUT. 






them, and he informed me that it would 
be impossible to domesticate them. He 
said that it never had been done, nor 
never could be. Wild geese, he said, 
were like wild horses; just as you think 
they are becoming domesticated, they up 
and run away. He said that they always 
seemed to be listening for that peculiar 
eall of the wild—the honk of their kind. 
And that when they hear it, man or devil 
couldn’t keep them. They just wouldn’t 
stay. Well, I told him I’d take a chance. 


Py 


So I took the goslings home and fed 
them and kinda talked to them and pet- 
ted them, and they soon began to act 
quite contented. When they were be- 
tween three and four years old they 
mated (wild geese never mate younger 
than this). From the first setting of five 
trout to stock Crystal Lake pool. To 
eggs, only two hatched. The mother 
goose sets four weeks before the eggs 
hatch. But I was delighted. The two 
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goslings were the prettiest little feath- 
ered fellows you ever set eyes on, with 
their slender arched necks ringed with 
pure white, and a dark streak running 
down their backs. They were a little 
wild sometimes, but finally they came 
around to my way of thinking, and act- 
ed as happy as any naturalized barn- 
yard fowl [had. Just to see them about 
was a pleasant sight. It made my heart 
thump like blazes sometimes when I 
looked at them and noted their shy ways. 
They were just what I had hankered for 
so long. Something alive and kinda 
wild-like. 

**There’s but one way,’’ continued the 
enthusiast, poising his knife in the air 
and disregarding his companion’s indif- 
ference, ‘‘of telling the goose from the 
gander. The gander has a longer, more 
slender neck and light eyebrows, while 
the goose has a pure dark head. But 
onee, by golly, I got fooled myself on a 
gander. He was an exception. He 
didn’t have the light eyebrows, and so 
I took him for a female and put him 
(her, as I supposed) in with another 
goose, and blamed if they didn’t mate. 
That was one on me, and the folks had a 
lot of fun telling around how, after all 
my bragging, I didn’t know the differ- 
ence between a goose and a gander.’’ 

The old man chuckled reminiscently, 
and went on. ‘‘As I was a-saying be- 
fore, wild geese are not very prolific. 
But after that first pair of goslings 
hatched, I was like a boy with one pair 
of rabbits. I wanted more. And so I 
kept on experimenting and trying, ’til 
I raised more. And I made up my mind 
that it was not such a difficult thing 
after all to domesticate wild geese. But 
so far as I know, I’m the only man in 
the world who has succeeded in making 
them stay put. They’re queer critters. 
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They’re mighty particular about their 
mate. They’re smarter than chain 
lightning. They’re pretty, too; and a 
novelty. See?’’ 

The silent man nodded, at the same 
time folding his napkin in an exact 
square, following which he arranged his 
dishes in neat little piles and brushed 
the crumbs from off the table cloth. 

‘*T’ve got two grandchildren,’’ the 
older man went on. ‘‘Every summer 
they come out from Kansas, and they 
like the geese, too. My son’s a professor 
of. Chemistry in Kansas University. 
He’s my oldest son. The father of the 
kiddies. My other son’s in college yet. 
I never had much education only what 
I dug out of this old skull by myself’’ 
(tapping his forehead), ‘‘but I was de- 
termined that my boys should have a 
chance to obtain what I missed. Say, 
mister,’’ facing his inattentive fellow 
traveler, ‘‘wild geese are wonderfully 
high-bred things. They are sort of po- 
etical and dreamy. When I see them 
around, I think of my boyhood days on 
the old farm. Sometimes it’s spring, 
and I ean see the ice melting in the old 
mill pond, and hear the streams trick- 
ling through the rocks and running 
down into the gullies, and the drone of 
the old mill wheel begins, and over all 
the honk of the wild geese as they wend 
their way northward. Again I am a 
youngster gathering shack or husking 
corn out in the field, and there comes a 
little flurry of snow and old Boreas bites 
my ears and I hear that peculiar ‘honk, 
honk, honk,’ and suddenly I see a great 
flock of dark things soaring in space, and 
I know that old King Winter is near, 
because the wild geese are migrating 
south. Yes, sir, wild geese are poetical, 
and whenever I hear one of them give 
that half-human, half-ghoulish call, | 
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see mother standing in the kitchen door 
of the old farmhouse, with her bare 
arms rolled in her checked gingham 
apron, and father leaning on his axe 
handle, both of them watching a flock of 
wild geese, just as I saw them once when 
I was a little shaver. And they ex- 
plained to me that cold .weather was 
mighty near, because the wild geese had 
‘gone over.’ 

**Something queer about wild geese, 
sir. Just to see them around makes me 


they look like china images. Then, after 
a while, you will see them glance back 
over their shoulders, to see if anybody 
is looking at them. I notice it’s gener- 
ally the females that are inclined to be 
vain. Queer, ain’t it?’’ The old man 
nudged his neighbor and chuckled know- 
ingly. ‘‘The ganders,’’ he explained, 
‘‘are more inclined to hang around the 
fountain and stand under the spray. 
You know men and boys are natural 
born swimmers, and don’t eare if they 





THEY TAKE TO THEIR DOMESTIC ENVIRONMENTS ADMIRABLY. 


a better man. They’re as proud as pea- 
cocks. They like to look at themselves 
in my trout ponds. I have a number of 
trout pools on my place. I’m going to 
Kalamazoo now to buy 5,000 rainbow 
trout to stock Crystal Lake pool. No 
denying it, wild geese are proud. They 
will stand before the pool and perk their 
heads this side and that and watch their 
reflection in the clear waters, just for 
all the world like a bunch of pretty 
women arranging their back hair before 
a mirror. Sometimes they stand so still 
admiring themselves in the pools that 


do get wet. But women are afraid of 
the water because it takes the curl out 
of their hair.’’ 

‘‘Raise ’em for speculation?’’ in- 
quired the long-silent man, picking his 
teeth with his thumb and forefinger. 

Mr. Hobbiest laughed. Not a chuckle 
this time, but a ringing burst of hilarity, 
such as makes the heart glad. ‘‘ Landsy, 
no!’’ he replied. ‘‘Guess if I depended 
on those geese to make me a living, it 
would be a mighty slim one. Don’t 
think I would be going down to Kala- 
mazoo on the ‘ Wolverine’ to buy brook 
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trout to stock Crystal Lake pool. ‘To 
begin with, I wouldn’t own any pool. 
Lord bless you, I raise these geese for 
the love of them, and for the love of 
pioneer days, and better than all else 
for love of the children in Kendall 
county. (My home is in Fox, Kendall 
county, Illinois.) I want the coming 
generation to know what kind of birds 
and fowl roamed our prairies three hun- 
dred years ago. Don’t cost much to 
keep wild geese. They live mostly on 
bugs and grass. Only eat grain when 
they can’t get anything that suits them 
better. A spell ago I thought I was get- 
ting too many on hand, so I advertised 
some goslings for sale. And landsy me! 
You would be surprised to see the an- 
swers I got. They ranged all the way 
from little chaps that had to print their 
letters and wanted to trade rabbits and 
marbles for goslings, to lawyers and 
senators, and one judge. I sold some of 
them for $25.00 a pair, but as for being 
profitable, well, they ain’t. It’s the sen- 
timent connected with them that saves 
their necks, and keeps me interested. It 
ain’t the money. No, siree!’’ 

I had noticed that one of the old 
man’s hands was ineased in a peculiar 
deviee attached to the wrist, held in 
place by finger caps. 

‘**You see this,’’ he said, ‘‘tapping the 
disabled hand with his fork, ‘‘it’s a 
broken wrist that never knit together. I 
ean’t do any hard work, and so I sort 
of putter around and try to keep inter- 
ested in life. This old skull has studied 
out a good many things. But I think | 
like my wild geese better than anything 
I ever raised. I know the habits of my 
pets, and when the migrating time comes 
I keep an eye on them, even now after 
all these years. Naturally, they’re mi- 
gratory birds, going from the extreme 
north to the extreme south. And, while 
we have no authentie proof that wild 
geese breed beyond the Aretie Cirefe, 
still we believe such to be the ease. We 
know positively that they breed as far 
north as British Columbia. ‘There is 
very little literature on wild geese, but 
they are mighty interesting because they 
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are unlike any other bird or fowl. If 
you will come and visit me, I shall take 
great pleasure in showing you my home. 
[ own three hundred acres of the pretti 
est land that ever laid on the plains. 
And I will take you all around, and you 
won’t have to foot it, either. I have a 
new Maxwell car that can get along at 
fifty miles and hour, and as the young- 
sters say, ‘that’s going some.’ If you 
are fond of scenery, we will pienic at 
the famous Starved Rock and Deer park, 
forty miles from Fox. In fact, we will 
take in the sights, but over and above 
all, I want you to see my domesticated 
wild geese.”’ 

Just at this, the porter announced 
Kalamazoo. As the train pulled out of 
the station, I watched the old man stand- 
ing on the platform silhouetted against 
the blue sky, and these lines of Caruth 
ers came to my mind: 

“A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky— 
The ripe rich tint of the cornfield, 
And the wild geese honking by 
And all over the upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden rod 


Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God.” 


The writer, subsequent to the above 
narrative, made the acquaintance of Mr. 
A. D. Havenhill, the man whose hobby 
is wild geese. Mr. Havenhill is the 
Nestor of Kendal county’s unique char 
acters. There exists not a better read 
or more scientific man in the commun 
ity. Aside from domesticating wild 
geese, Mr. Havenhill is developing an 
other personal hobby along the line of 
hatching and raising brook trout. Trout 
Park is one continuous series of bluffs, 
hills and valleys, abounding in cold, 
sparkling springs, which have been 
piped throughout the fifteen acres of 
which it is comprised. In the aggregate 
there are about 9,500 trout playing in 
the cement pools in which the park 
abounds. These fish are so tame that 
they come up to the edge of the foot 
bridges across the dam, and eat from 
one’s hand. In the course of a few years 
this will be one of the largest fish hatch 
eries in the United States. 
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A ZULU CHIEF. 


OVER THE HILLS OF AFRICA 


HARRY A 


Africa has not a very important place 
in the ‘‘mind-map’’ of most of us Amer- 
ieans, but he who spends a few months 
there finds a people with many things 
of interest to the sightseer and traveler. 
A trip across Spain and rambles through 
the various countries that I shall nar- 
rate is not without interest, and there 
are plenty of interesting scenes, even 
though one’s time may be limited. 

In Spain there are only two things 
that ean be purchased for anything like 
a fair price. One is wine, and the other, 
fruit. And the only thing worth seeing 
is the Alhambra, and that was built by 
the Moors. Indeed, all the buildings 
that have the slightest claims to beauti- 
ful and enduring architecture are the 
work of the despised Moors that were 
driven across to the bleak shores of Mo- 
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roceo. Toledo is interesting for its man- 
ufacture of the Toledo blade, which is 
probably the finest tempered steel in the 
world. 

Ah! the beauties of the Alhambra. It 
is beautiful beyond deseription. The 
Moors were wonderful people in the 
ways of architecture. Later I went to 
the ruins of the famous old city of 
Carthage with its nine miles of granite 
aqueduct built at inestimable cost of 
money and labor. Here in the ruins of 
north Carthage I found the same Moor- 
ish work and all along the norgh coast of 
Africa wherever they have tarried, the 
shapely round arches are to be seen. But 
it is in the Alhambra that the best of 
their works is to be seen, and fortunate 
is the mortal whose eyes have beheld its 
wonderful lines and mosaics! 
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Gibraltar is a great fortress; it is ab- 
solutely impregnable unless the garrison 
were starved out. No foree could ever 
live to surmount its walls of rugged, un- 
compromising rock. Words can give no 
adequate idea of the defense to the Medi- 
terranean. Wide moats which ean be in- 
stantly flooded bar the way to the lower 
galleries and the only means of crossing 
these moats are the huge drawbridges, 
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9 
one over the age of fourteen is allowe: 
to eat food of any kind during the day 
The fast begins with the fading of th 
morning star and lasts till the first star 
makes its appearance in the evening. It 
is kept to the letter and it is really the 
only holy period there is in the whole 
Mohammedan country. It is very inter- 
esting to go into the market and see the 
I was made aware of the fact that the 





HINDU SNAKE CHARMERS IN INDIA. 


which ean be drawn up at the first threat 
of a ianding party. Then in the galler- 
ies are machine guns, so placed that a 
landing party would be mowed down 
like grass should they venture within 
range. 

From Tangiers along the north coast 
of the continent to Algiers, the white 
city. One should be here during the 
celebration of the Moorish festival of the 
Ramidan. It is a peculiar fast. It lasts 
for thirty days, during which time no 


festival had begun the morning after 
my arrival. I awoke several hours be- 
fore daylight and lay looking out into 
the night through my open window. 
Then suddenly from down the street I 
heard a blast from two horns, the most 
melancholy wail-of-a-lost-soul that 1 
ever heard. That was the warning that 
the morning star was beginning to wane 
and that the hour when the fast com- 
mences was approaching. Until yon visit 
the country you have little idea of the 
strength of the Mohammedan religion. 
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Outdeor Life will be glad te receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 


y rived of any s 


uch information will always be immediately communicated to the game 


tate. 
ent of. the state in whieh the iniringement is alleged to have been committed, after 


—_ it will be 


our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 


ent’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from 
the game department channel but rather te solicit such information in addition to what har 


y been sent te the 4 


ment by the informant. 








Bales Vindicated by American Sportsmen 


We publish some correspondence this 
month anent the W. B. Meetch attack on 
L. L. Bales that should be read by every 
man with an iota of sportsman blood in 
his veins. We are proud to record here- 
with the expressions of two such honorable 
and noted jurists as Hon. W. E. Humphrey 
of Washington and Judge Williams of Colo- 
rado. These men are sportsmen. They have 
hunted and killed many kinds of big game; 
have undergone the hardships of the trail; 
have had to assist the guide—and some- 
times even the horses—and they know what 
it means to work in camp. They have been 
on successful trips, and they have come 
home “skunked,” too; but on the latter oc- 
casions they were game and never whim- 
pered. In fact, Judge Williams, less than a 
year ago, returned from a trip to Unimak 
Island, Alaska, under the guidance of Bales, 
coming home without even the “tail feath- 
ers” of a bear. Yet he hunted about a month 
in that most disagreeable of all hunting 
countries, had the experience of a narrow 
escape from being lost at sea, suffered from 
hunger when provisions ran out; and he 
didn’t have a guide every night to warm his 


. , (7) 


feet and clean his gun, either. The true 
sportsman blood is a rare thing—never ab- 
solutely known to exist until after being put 
to the test. 

Our Washington and Colorado friends, 
whose letters appear herewith, have gone 
through the fire and have proven their met- 
tle. When such men as these rise up we 
believe it is time to take notice. Their let- 
ters, as well as a short one from another 
reader, follow: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The readers of 
Outdoor Life will be pleased with your man- 
ly letter addressed to a hunter in the Hast 
who had had some difficulties with his guide 
on a hunting trip in Alaska, declining to 
publish his account of the trip upon the con- 
ditions proposed by him, namely: that it 
should be so published in Outdoor Life with- 
out giving his guide the privilege of pub- 
lishing the other side of the story at the 
same time. 

The privileges of the press are too often 
abused. In some newspapers no private 
citizen is immune against a wanton attack. 
The passion for making a sensation is suf- 
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ficient excuse for imposing any indignity 
upon any citizen. Ne may be made the 
subject of public ridicule, his private affairs, 
even his domestic troubles may be dragged 
iuto the public gaze and paraded to his hu- 
miliation and grief, and he has no remedy 
except the horsewhip or the revolver. 

As one of our statesmen who had felt 
tue sting omce observed, with reference to 
some of the Denver newspapers: “They for- 
ever reply and never adjourn.” 

Your great ligt of readers will be pleased 
to learn of the refusal to permit such a 
cowardly injustice, and any fair-minded man 
would discredit the story of one who would 
make such a proposal. 

One who would ask such an advantage is 
in reality an assassin of character. In the 
field he would kill beyond the limit of the 
law, or dynamite a pool of fish, and, like 
all his ilk, he lacks the first essential of 
a true sportsman, namely: the spirit of 
fairness, whether his intended victim walks 
on two legs or on four. 

Colorado. F. A. WILLIAMS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read in the 
February number of Outdoor Life what is 
said about the controversy between L. L. 
Bales of Seattle and Mr. W. B. Meetch of 
Millersburg, Pa. I have never hunted with 
Mr. Bales, but I have known him personally 
for several] years. I have recommended him 
to different parties and have talked with 
those who have hunted with him. I have 
always heard him spoken of in highest 
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terms of commendation as a guide. I be- 
lieve he is thoroughly reliable and honest 
and the best guide living for bear on the 
Alaska Peninsula. It was my bill that was 
enacted into law which he mentions, and 
which went into effect while he was in 
Alaska. I know he was exceedingly anxious 
to obey its provisions, for he wiote me 
about it on different occasions. I very much 
fear his regard for law is one thing which 
made him disliked by Mr. Meetch. How- 
ever, since you have published Mr. Meetch’s 
letter to you, I do not think Mr. Bales need 
be uneasy about anything Meetch might say 
injuring him. Meetch’s request that you do 
not permit Bales to say anything in reply 
to any reflection that he might make upon 
Mr. Bales is all that is needed to correctly 
classify Mr. Meetch. A man with a spoon- 
ful of real sportsman’s blood in his anat- 
omy would never be guilty of anything so 
cowardly. That statement shows that he is 
as “yellow” as a Kansas sunflower in full 
bloom. I very much fear that a man who 
would make such a request could be in- 
duced to violate the game laws and attempt, 
without good reason, to assassinate the rep- 
utation of a faithful guide. 
Washington, D.C. W. E. HUMPHREY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read W. B. 
Meetch’s article on Alaska; also L. L. 
Bales’ letter in February Outdoor Life. 

Your refusal to W. B. Meetch is good 
enough to be engraved in gold. 

Colorado. WM. HUDSON. 


About Mexico 


In our February number “Sixshooter” 
asked some information on hunting and on 
game conditions in Mexico, and we are glad 
to see that three of our readers have come 
forward, each with some interesting inform- 
ation on that country, which, owing to the 
decreasing game in the United States, is 
bound to receive more attention in the fu- 
ture from Americans. Here are the re- 
plies: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In replying to 
“Sixshooter’s” inquiry about Northern Mex- 
ico, will say that the climate he is looking 
for can be found on either the east or west 
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side of the Sierra Madre Mountains. On the 
east side he will find antelope, mountain 
sheep, panthers, deer, ducks and a few tur- 
keys, and fair fishing for bass. There are 
a few American colonies here, but they are 
mostly Mormons. To get into this section, 
go from El Paso to Casas Grandes. 

On the west side he will find the javelina, 
turkeys, deer, bear, wolves, spotted tiger, 
panthers and catfish, but no antelope or 
mountain sheep. On this slope the natural 
conditions and opportunities for a new set- 
tler are best, but there are no American 
colonies. The game laws are not enforced 
at any time of the year. There is no gov- 
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ernment land. It is all owned by individu- 
als, consequently many bargains are to be 
had. I have known of six square leagues 
of fine land to sell for $2,000 gold. There 
is no tax on land in Mexico, but on the in- 
come from it. Settlers’ goods go in free 
if you get your government permit before 
you ship them. Possibly firearms are ex- 
cepted from this list, but I think not. It 
rains from June to October every-day, so 
that anyone contempiating a look around 
there would do well to plan their trip be- 
tween October and June. 

If “Sixshooter” wanted the finest stock 
ranch, where he could raise anything grown 
in California, and where he could have the 
finest fish and game preserve in any coun- 
try, I can put him next, or anyone else for 
that matter. It runs from pines with three 
feet of snow down to swimming in the win- 
ter. The water in this entire district is 
the equal of any in any country. 

To reach this country you go in from 
Douglas, Ariz., to Nacozari, and then by 
mule the rest of the way. 

Ripon, Calif. G. W. HARVEY, M.D. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I can cover a few 
questions asked in your last issue regard- 
ing Mexico. On the west coast the South- 
ern Pacific railroad is extending a line 
through to Guadalajara and it passes 
through an irrigated district which is be- 
ing settled up by Americans and is an ideal 
country for a home, especially for one who 
enjoys hunting, as every species of game 
animal found on the North American con- 
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tinent anywhere south of the fiftieth paral- 
lel north—except moose, caribou and elk— 
is found here. Only a very few of the 
mountain streams contain fish. 

One rifle and 100 rounds of ammunition 
can be taken into any state except Sonora. 
No questions are asked regarding shotguns 
or pistols. As to game laws, there are none. 
Irrigated lands sell from $15 to $30 an acre. 
I intend to locate in Mexico this tall and 
engage in my line, the drug and optical 
business. 

The above information I received from a 
reliable source. C. L. GILL. 

Turlock, Calif. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Yours of the 22nd 
at hand, and in reply will state that this 
state (Chihuahua) does not boast of any 
game laws. A few years ago a party of 
hunters, or butchers, rather, went out for 
two weeks and slaughtered scores of deer, 
leaving the carcasses to rot—and when the 
officials heard of it they forbade hunting 
for a while; but a person is allowed to kill 
a reasonable amount of game at any time 
of the year. Antelope are mostly on private 
lands, and hunters must have permission 
from owners to hunt them. There is no 
limit to the bag of any kind of game, and 
no restrictions on any except as noted, to 
prevent wanton slaughter of the useful 
kinds. 

There are no game laws in the republic 
that I have ever heard of, and I have lived 
here twenty years and read and write the 
language of the country. 

Chihuahua. J. H. MARTINEAU. 


Information Wanted on the Grand Canon Country of Arizona 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to take my 
next hunting trip in the Grand Cafion coun- 
try of Arizona, for mountain lion. Can you 
give me any pointers as to reliable guides, 
open season for game, the best point to 
start from, the best time to go, what kind 
of weather one is likely to find in the 
Cafion, and any other information you may 
deem useful. I would prefer to go in the 
latter part of October, or in November, but 
have been told by some one that it is very 
cold in the Cafion at that time of year. 

Penn. W. B. GIBSON. 


[It was at the Grand Cafion that Buffalo 
Jones lately did his lion roping. It is a mis- 
take that the Grand Cafion country is so ex- 
tremely cold at that season. Any time from 
October 1st to April ist is best season for 
lions, as there is more probability of snow 
(a great essential in tracking) during the 
period mentioned. Williams would be a 
good point at which to leave the railroad. 
Both Williams and Flagstaff (the latter 
could be used as outfitting point instead of 
Williams) contain any number of sports- 
men and others who could give you full in- 
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formation on every detail. Besides lions, 
there is to be found in this vicinity a great 
variety of other game, such as deer, quail, 
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bears, etc. Dr. P. Mellick, of Williams, 


would, we feel sure, be glad to give you 
full information by mail.—Editor.] 


The Protection of Deer in Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the year 
1908 the open season on deer in Alaska 
was from April ist to February list. No 
limit was placed on the number a person 
might kill during a season. Sex or age 
were not mentioned and neither does nor 
fawns were exempt from destruction. 


This law was amended on March 6, 1909, 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, mak- 
ing the open season from June Ist to De- 
cember 15th, and limiting the number of 
deer killed by any one person during the 
season to twelve. This act was better than 
the old law, and yet a hunter can legiti- 
mately kill the doe before her young are 
born. As near as the writer can ascertain, 
fawns in Alaska are born during the month 
of June, and it would seem to me that to 
kill a doe prior to that time, or even shortly 
afterward, should be a crime. 


At this season of the year both the buck 
and doe feed on the lowland near the beach 
and as the buck has no horns at this time 
a hunter cannot be certain that he is not 
shooting a doe. 


While this act opens the season June Ist, 
it wisely prohibits the sale of venison ex- 
cept during the months of September, Octo- 
ber, November and December. As a very 
large proportion of the deer are killed by 
the natives and for sale to local meat mar- 
kets, it would seem to me that the season 
for the sale of venison was too long, and I 
believe that a large majority of Alaskan 
sportsmen will agree with me when I say 
that the shooting season opens too early, 
and that the length of time when venison 
can be sold in open market should be 
shorter. W. H. CASE. 

Alaska. 


Instance of a Lion Attack—Mexico’s Hunting Advantages 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to your 
article on page 598, December number, rela- 
tive to the attack of a mountain lion on a 
young lady, I believe with you that this is 
a rare occurrence; but am personally ac- 
quainted with the facts in a similar case. 

A mountain lion attacked and killed a 
small Mexican boy near Casas Grandes, 
Mexico, partially eating him and covering 
up the remains. The boy’s father went out 
to look for him, found his body, rode into 
Casas Grandes to notify the officials, and 
also notified Mr. Pink Robertson, who took 
his dogs out and caught the lion. Mr. Rob- 
ertson now lives at 707 North El Paso 
stree:, El Paso, Tex., and has a rug made 
of the lion’s skin. Dr. I. J. Bush of El 
Paso, one of your contributors, and who has 


also had some experience with mountain 
lions, is perfectly familiar with this case. 

If Mr. B. A. Paden will write Charlie Tay- 
lor, Neueva Casas Grandes, Chihuahua, Mex., 
he will get all the information he wants re- 
garding Mexico. Taylor has been in Mexico 
ten years, is a splendid fellow and makes a 
business of outfitting hunting parties. I 
have been out with him a number of times. 
In fact have just returned from a fifty days’ 
trip on the Aros River with him, and will 
be pleased to furnish any party all the in- 
formation I can. 

Mrs. Edwards makes the trips with me, 
and we have brought out ten grizzly bears 
and numerous lions and wolves in the past 
six years. W. W. EDWARDS. 

Smithville, Tex. 


A Question of Hard or Soft Point Bullets on Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If Lieutenant See- 
ley A. Wallen knew the nature and condi- 
tions of country hunted in by Klondike 


hunters he would also know that it is al- 
most an impossibility for a wounded (even 
slightly) animal to escape, from the fact 
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that practically all the country hunted in is 
devoid of cover and is under, approximately, 
two feet of snow at the time hunting is 
being done. The first condition enables the 
hunter to easily locate wounded animals, 
which are always left far in the rear of the 
flying band; while the second condition en- 
ables him (on snowshoes) to quickly over- 
take and dispatch them. 

I stated in my story that invariably all 
wounded animals are followed and dis- 
patched before cleaning commences, and as 
the hunter is always a hustler and in a 
hurry, the suffering of the wounded is of 
very short duration, indeed. 

Now, as I declare, practically no wounded 
animals escape to suffer in the Klondike 
(thanks to bare country and deep snow), 
and, if soft-nose bullets were used there 
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would be just as many wounded anyway. 
All the nations of the world agree that hard- 
nose bullets are the most humane of ali. 
Therefore I contend the Klonaike big game, 
wounded by hard-nose bullets, suffer less 
than those wounded by soft-nose bullets. 

I have never lost a moose that I touched 
sufficiently to draw blood, and am positive 
that only two (very slightly) wounded cari- 
bou escaped from me, during nine years’ 
hunting in the Klondike country. So, in- 
stead of, as the lieutenant claims, seventy 
per cent. of the hard-nose shot Klondike 
big game escaping and being condemned to 
a horrible, lingering death, I state posi- 
tively that it is only a most insignificantly 
wounded animal that can at all escape in 
the Klondike. JACK LEE. 

Monasterewan, Ireland. 


A “Side” Hunt for “Varmint” in Washington 


Mr. F. L. Crosby of Tacoma, Wash., has 
sent us a poster advertising a “side” hunt 
for “varmint” which began on December 
1, 1909, and ends on February 28, 1910. Mr. 
Crosby says: “This is our third annual 
‘side’ hunt for ‘varmint.’ The $200 in prizes 
is given by the county commissioners, from 
the game fund, and the results from the 
two hunts we have had before show that the 
money was well spent. This hunt promises 
to be much more successful than the oth- 
ers. At this time there are 100 hunters reg- 
istered and taking part in the hunt. The 
scoring of points is kept secret until the 
end of the hunt, when the prizes are 
awarded.” 

We extract the tollowing from the circu- 
lar referred to: 

“Two hundred Dollars Cash Offered. 

“This amount will be given in the Third 
Annual Side Hunt for Varmint. To aill 
sportsmen, ranchers and others interested 


in the protection of game animals, birds and 
fish in the county of Pierce, Wash.: Be- 


ginning December 1, 1909, and extending to 
February 28, 1910, inclusive, the Pierce 
County Game and Game Fish Protective 
Association will hold a side hunt for ‘Var- 
mint,’ and you are invited to take part, 
whether a member of the association or not; 
and you are also to remember that any 
rancher, the owner or lessee of lands used 
for farming purposes, can become an hon- 
orary member of this association by pledg- 
ing himself to co-operate with the associa- 
tion in the work of game and game fish 
protection, and that he will be exempt from 
any and all dues. 

“The scale of points for the various ani- 
mals and birds are as follows: 


PPro TC SS ee | 
.. ae ae 50 
Se: sated bes 500 Mink....... ae 
Ds sshcadene eS 2 ewes 50 
OT ETE SSS, «lS 40 
Raccoon. ...... 65 Chicken Hawk . 25 
Blue Jay ...... 10 


“Those wishing to join the hunt will 
please call or mail their names and ad- 
dresses to either of the below mentioned 
sporting goods stores, where all ‘varmints’ 
must be brought for count: Kimball’s Gun 
Store, 1303 Pacific Ave., or Miller Brothers’ 
Gun Store, 925 C St., Tacoma, Wash.” 


Proposed Changes in Alaska’s Game Laws 


In another part of this number there is 
published a letter from an Alaskan reader 
deploring the present game laws of that 
country. We have received a letter from 
E. D. Beattie of Juneau enclosing clippings 


from a newspaper of Juneau which outlines 
some proposed amendments to the present 
laws. As these changes were written up 
in the office of the Governor of Alaska it is 
presumed that most of them will receive the 
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endorsement of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Some of these are as follows: 

(1) South of latitude 62° the killing of 
moose, caribou, mountain sheep and moun- 
tain goats shall be limited to the period 
from Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, both inclusive. (2) 
South of latitude 62° the killing of brown 
bear and black bear shall be limited to the 
period from Oct. 1 to Sept. 1, both inclusive. 
(3) South of latitude 62° the killing of 
grouse, ptarmigan, shore birds and water 
fowl] is limited to the period from Aug. 15 
to Dec. 31, both inclusive. (4) No caribou 
shall be killed on the Kenai peninsula be- 
fore Sept. 1, 1912. (5) The killing of more 
than one moose or six brown bear by any 
one person in any one year is prohibited. 
(6) The number of grouse, ptarmigan, shore 
birds or water fowl which any one person 
may have in his possession in any one week 
is limited to fifty. (7) Any non-resident of 
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Alaska is forbidden to hunt any game ani- 
mal, except deer, without first obtaining a 
hunting license. 

Under the heading (1) the only change 
in the present regulation is that mountain 
goats are added to the list of animals pro- 
tected between Dec. 31 and Aug. 1. The 
reason for this is that mountain goats and 
mountain sheep, dressed for the market, are 
so much alike that sheep are often sold as 
goats during the season in which sheep are 
supposed to be protected by the law and reg- 
ulations. 

The suggested reduction from two to one 
in the number of moose which any one man 
may kill in any one season, will probably 
meet with much opposition from outside 
sportsmen, but there is a strong sentiment 
among bona fide residents of the Kenai and 
Alaska peninsulas in favor of the reduc- 
tion. 


Cannibalism in Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Several times I 
have ncticed in the columns of your very 
interesting magazine discussions as to the 
cannibalistic propensities of bears. ‘The fol- 
lowing may help: Several years ago I spent 
some time with a bear trapper in the Bitter 
Root mountains, my object being to photo- 
graph game animals and do some bear hunt- 
ing. On the upper twenty miles of this trap- 
per’s “line,” no game could be secured for 
bait. (1 am sorry to say that literally hun- 
dreds of elk were killed for this purpose in 
other parts of that country), and it was his 
regular custom to use bear meat with which 
to bait his traps. That he caught sixteen 
bear while I was with him—five weeks— 
seems to me proof of their cannibal in- 
stincts. 

On the same trip this man “set” a rifle 


near the cabin and succeeded in badly 
wounding a bear, though it escaped. In the 
same locality a few days later he caught a 
brown bear in a trap. In this bear’s stom- 
ach we found a great deal of fur and hair 
undoubtedly of bear, and presumably of the 
one wounded by the set-gun. 

On returning to camp one day I found a 
large female grizzly enjoying a bone at the 
front door and succeeded in killing her. Her 
three cubs had gotten into the cabin through 
a window, but I will not dwell on the con- 
dition of our “happy home” as found when 
the door was opened. 

For reasons of my own I did not kill the 
cubs, and they remained in that vicinity 
during my stay—eating off the carcass of 
the mother. A. E. HAMMOND. 

Cordova, Alaska. 


Again—The Elk Situation in Wyoming 


The elk of Jackson’s hole and how to 
properly care for them in winter, has been 
a perplexing subject to the sportsmen, to the 
settlers of Jackson’s Valley and to the gov- 
ernment. For the purpose of providing a 
winter range for these animals the last Wy- 


oming Legislature passed a bill asking Con- 
gress to set aside a plat of land on the 
Gros Ventre River south of the southeastern 
corner of the Park, as a winter range. But 
it seems this is not the natural winter home 
of the elk; it is not the place to which the 














bulk of the elk of that section travel when 
the cold of winter comes. Jackson’s Hole 
is that spot, and we have wondered, in com- 
mon with the settlers of Jackson Valley and 
others, why a territory so much higher in 
elevation and so far removed from their 
natural winter habitat should have been rec- 
ommended by the Wyoming Legislature. 

The settlers of Jackson Valley, who have 
taken a deep interest in the elk situation 
and who contributed over 400 tons of hay 
last year to feed the elk until state assist- 
ance arrived, are almost unanimously 
against the new preserve. We have our- 
selves been on the Gros Ventre River at the 
place proposed for the new preserve, and 
we have been down in the Jackson’s Hole, 
and know a little of the relative conditions 
obtaining in both sections, and we do not 
believe there is any comparison between 
them as suitable winter quarters. 

A letter received from Mr. S. N. Leek, the 
great animal photographer and guide, a 
month or so ago, and who, by the way, was 
a member of the last Wyoming Legislature, 
may be interesting. We extract the follow- 
ing from it: 

“I fear for the elk again this winter. 
During the latter part of November there 
was considerable rain in the valley that 
piled up a great deal of snow in the moun- 
tains, driving the elk down very low, earlier 
than usual, and though they are not suffer- 
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ing yet for feed, there are a great many hay- 
stacks in the valley that they break into 
nightly, causing a good many ranchers to 
watch their hay all night. With the numbers 
of elk in the valley their range will practi- 
cally be all eaten off within a month, and 
with or without more snow, by that time the 
case will be desperate. Three months ago I 
would have undertaken to furnish 1,000 tons 
of hay at $5 per ton; now I don’t suppose 
half that amount could be procured for much 
more than that price, if at all. I am afraid 
Wyoming will dilly-dally along till the fed- 
eral government will take charge of the sit- 
uation here, although I don’t want to see it. 
The state now has about $1,400 of available 
money with which to buy hay. Had this 
been bought three months ago it would have 
bought 300 tons. 

“I don’t like to keep harping on this sub- 
ject, but I dislike still more to see these 
animals die of starvation when such a small 
amount of cash put into feed at the proper 
season would save them. To start in 
at the right season it would be an easy mat- 
ter to procure all the hay necessary at not 
to exceed $5 per ton, but to wait till it Is 
absolutely needed before undertaking to buy 
is risky, because during a hard winter the 
settlers need all the hay for their own 
stock. As long as this policy is pursued, 
so long will the elk die of starvation.” 


Colonel Roosevelt’s Sportsmanship 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with regret 
the attacks on Colonel Roosevelt in the va- 
rious magazines in which he is called game 
butcher and other epithets. 

Mr. Editor, I have some of his books and 
have read a great many of his articles, in- 
cluding all the Scribners, and I have yet 
to see any evidence to support such claims. 


In my opinion such articles are written 
by the non-strenuous, so-called sportsmen, 
who are very shy on red blood. Frankly, 
they make me (and others) very “tired.” 
This is not written to start a discussion, 
but simply my opinion of these critics. 


Ohio. V. T. SHEPARD. 


Game Notes 


John Gunnett of Salem, Mo., writes: “I 
hope you can get some of the old timers of 
black-powder and muzzle-loading days to 
write up some of their hunting trips. Prob- 
ably some of these stories might sound a 
little ‘piggish,’ but most of us have been 
there.” 


The following is an extract received from 
B. F. Bondurant of Bondurant, Wyo., dated 
January 26th: “The snow is now three feet 
deep. Most all the antelope and deer went 
out south early, to the desert, to winter, but 
the elk, for the first time in a few years 
past, have tried to get from this part to the 


desert on account of the settlements and 
fences, and a few hundred have succeeded in 
crossing several ranches and are working 
their way down Green River. It is hardly 
expected that they will all get back. There 
are several hundred here yet although the 
big majority went down toward Snake River 
to winter.” 


“Doc” Copeland of Alliance, Neb., sends 
us a photograph of a large number of ducks 
and geese killed near the above place in 
one day during the past winter. The water- 
fowl family are said to have been quite plen- 
tiful in that part of Nebraska this year. 
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James Doyle, Alcatraz Island, Calif.—Be- 
ing a sportsman and an enthusiastic reader 
of your magazine, I would like to ask a lit- 
tle information about the cost of outfitting 
two men for a six months’ trip to the Great 
Slave Lake, Canada, and fare from San 
Francisco, Calif.ornia (eliminating luxuries). 
Could you also give me some idea of the 
cost of necessities, such as .45-70 ammuni- 
tion, flour, sugar, peas, tea, dried fruits, etc., 
in Fort Resolution, Canada, and necessary 
articles which cannot be obtained in that lo- 
cality. Would you advise purchasing traps 


in the United States or after we reach des- 
tination? 


Answer.—We referred the above letter to 
Mr. N. W. Frost of Cody, Wyo., who replied 
as follows: “It would be rather difficult to 
make an estimate of the cost of such a trip 
as you outline. You could easily find out 
just what it would cost to get to Edmondton, 
Alberta, by consulting your nearest ticket 
agent; but from there on would depend on 
how light you went. I have found that one 
can purchase everything very reasonable, 
even in the most out-of-the way places of 
the British Northwest, and would recom- 
mend that you get the greater part of your 
outfit up there, and save duty on it, and 
also be more sure of getting what is re- 
quired for that climate. Winchester ammu- 
nition you will find just a little higher than 
here, but you can get Dominion ammunition 
much cheaper, and it is good enough for the 
best work and you will find it in all stand- 
ard calibers. Other things, especially foot- 
wear and clothing, you will find of excel- 
lent quality and much more reasonable than 
in our own western states. I think you 
would do better to figure on doing most of 





your outfitting at Fort Resolution, instead 
of trying to pack it in yourself. As to traps, 
you can get them anywhere up there, and 
reasonable, too. You should reach Edmon- 
ton early in the summer so as to get in with 
some of the Hudson Bay Company’s outfits 
from the Peace River landing on down the 
river. Otherwise you would probably have 
serious trouble.” 


A. G. Lukenbill, Grand Junction, Colo.— 
Last fall, after returning from my hunt, I 
traded for a bolt action gun, without any 
maker’s name on it, or any caliber. It is 
in very nice shape, and since I have remod- 
eled it, by cutting off the barrel and work- 
ing over the stock, it balances nicely. I am 
anxious to find its caliber and name if pos- 
sible. I hope you can give me the desired 
information. Following is as complete a de- 
scription as I can give. If it is not compre- 
hensive enough, possibly I could send the 
gun to you: The barrel was 30” long, round; 
on top of the barrel are the letters “F. G.”; 
under these are the letters “G. Y.”; it is a 
straight-pull. The hammer is on the order 
of a bolt; a safety at the back of the bolt 
frame slides into a slot of the hammer, lock- 
ing both hammer and bolt. The cartridge is 
a bottle-neck and appears to be about 1” 
longer than a .32 Special. The base of the 
shell is about the same diameter as a .32 
Special but the bullet is larger. I think the 
barrel must be about the size of a .35. I 
am inclined to think it is a rimless. The 
magazine is a box, and sets in front of the 
trigger guard. The trigger guard and magp 
azine are cast in one piece. There is a 
space between the guard and magazine. At 
the bottom of the magazine there is an open- 
ing and I think a clip must be used. Both 
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sights are set in solid blocks which are a 
part of the barrel. The rear sight raises 
between two side frames. The frames are 
marked for elevation in two separate sets 
of figures. On the right side are the follow- 
ing: “8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18”; opposite side: 
“20, 22, 24, 26, 28”; 6 on one side corresponds 
with 20 on the opposite. A catch on the 
left side at the back end of the bolt frame 
holds the bolt in. The cartridge lift is 
hinged so as to allow it to rock. The last 
issue of Outdoor Life shows a Remington- 
Lee, caliber .45. That resembles this one, 
except mine has no bolt head on rear of 
hammer, and the bolt is straight and there 
is no movement except straight to the rear 
in opening. The stock is of walnut and very 
heavy. It has the appearance of a military 
arm; has a pistol grip, while a band in front 
of rear sight holds barrel and stock. It 
has shotgun butt. Please answer the follow- 
ing through your magazine: (1) At about 
what price can one buy a trained dog for 
bear, lions, etc.? (2) Can one train a dog at 
home to trail, as one can for birds? 


Answer.—We have not the slightest idea 
what sort of a rifle this may be, which you 
refer to. We would be able to tell, we pre- 
sume, if you were interested enough to ship 
it to us for examination. We have hunted a 
great deal with bear dogs and know that their 
value runs all the way from $10 to $500. For 
instance, Steve Elkins of Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., recently sold his best dog 
for $500; however, very good bear dogs can 
be purchased at from $50 to $100 apiece. 
The Airedales are cheaper dogs, of course, 
than the hounds. A foxhound or blood- 
hound that will cold-trail a lion track that 
is from twelve to thirty-six hours old is al- 
most an invaluable dog in bear and lion 
hunting, and a guide who will sell him for 
even $500, unless he has another to take 
his place, is a very foolish guide. The only 
practical way to train dogs for lion and 
bear hunting is to put them in a pack of 
trained dogs, after which they will take up 
the work very readily, if they are adapted 
to it. There are, however, some dogs who 
never could make bear and lion dogs and 
which you may just as well dispose of at 
the beginning. Regarding the purchase of 
bear dogs would say that we would never 
advise a man to buy such a dog unless he 
| ve seen him work or had known of his 

rk through a friend. There are hardly 
any guides who would sell very good dogs, 
and therefore, in purchasing such a dog 
without seeing him, you are apt to run up 
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against one that is no good. It would cer- 
tainly pay you to take a trip with such a 
guide and see how the dog worked, before 
purchasing him. You would at the same 
time get a good many pointers that would 
be valuable to you in working your dogs 
after you possessed them. 


Geo. W. Hook, Vilna, Va.—I am interested 
in bear hunting and I would like to have 
some information in regard to bear dogs: 
What breed make the best dog with the 
least training, etc.? I have the half-breed 
Norwegian bear-hound from Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. They are half fox- 
hound and don’t seem to have quite courage 
enough. I have also a bitch, half blood- 
hound and half Airedale terrier, but have 
never had her after a bear, so don’t know 
what she will do. Now, I would like to 
have your opinion or that of some reader of 
Outdoor Life, whether to breed this blood- 
hound and Airedale bitch to a full blood- 
hound or breed her to my half-breed Nor- 
wegian bear-hound to get the best results 
for bear? 


Answer.—There is no one breed probably 
that can be counted on as the best. You 
have got to have first class trailing dogs to 
start with. These are the most essential of 
all. They should be foxhounds or blood- 
hounds, or a cross of both. Then you want 
some fighters and of these we can say that 
some of the best fighting dogs we have ever 
seen were common curs. However, as cur 
dogs cannot be relied upon to any extent, 
the best fighting dogs that you could depend 
on would probably be the Airedale terrier. 
These are giving satisfaction all over the 
country as dependable fighting and bear- 
killing dogs. They are not so very bad on 
the scent, either, as they have a little of 
the hound in them, but, of course, their 
great feature is their fighting ability. We 
would not advise you to mix Airedales and 
hounds, but to keep your fighting dogs and 
your trailing dogs entirely separate as re- 
gards breeding. 


S. B. L., Roseburg, Ore.—i have four nice 
deer skins I want to tan into soft buckskin. 
{ would be greatly obliged if you or some 
of the readers of your great magazine woula 
tell me how I can tan them myselt. 

Answer.—The American Tanner, price 25 
cents and sold by Outdoor Life, we believe, 
would give you all the information you re 
quire regarding what you want to know. 
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As you lie sound asleep in your tent, down 
in southern Indiana, comes a noise that 
awakens you. Out of bed you go, just at 
the break of day; you jump into your 
clothes, half asleep; out from behind the 
willows you go, out across the sand-bar, look- 
ing and listening to find where the noise 
came from. The next thing you hear is, 
“Stop where you are!” and you stop right 
where you are, for you are looking down the 
barrel of a .30-30 Winchester. The next 
thing you hear is, “Who in the h—— are 
you?” and you have to stop and think, and, 
finally, as an answer seems to be expected, 
you answer, “I am a river tramp and a 
fisherman.” Then the gun is lowered and a 
man on the front end of a flat-bottom “boat, 
of the crudest style, goes on throwing his 
gig, and the fellow on the back end of the 
boat paddles him wherever he sees a fish. 

Through the gray dawn, on top of the 
bank, you see a man with a light in his 
hand. In the early morning light it looks 
like a match. He throws it out into the 
water and it lights with a little splash, but 
in half a second there is a roar like thun- 
der, the water flies in all directions; there 
is a holet from about twenty to thirty feet 
across and ten to twenty feet in depth in 
the water. The dynamite has exploded; in 
a little while the water settles back, then 
the fish begin to come to the top—some 
come to stay and some come up and go 
down again; some are large and some are 
small. The man with the gig begins to 
pick up only the large ones, and thus these 
men fish. They would not hesitate to shoot 
or injure anyone who would attempt to ar- 
rest and bring them to justice. With this 
kind of work for about two hours in the 
morning from four to five men have made 
enough money to live on for another day, 
but the greater part of it is spent for liquor 
The rest of the day they spend in the shade 
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The Fish Dynamiter 





























of the trees near their camp, drinking them- 
selves drunk. This kind of life-makes the 
roughest kind of a character that there is in 
Indiana. They do not care for the sport of 
others or for the law. 

The penalty is strong enough to protect 
our sport, for when a man is found dyna- 
miting he is fined not less than $250, to 
which is added imprisonment in the county 
jail for not less than thirty days and for 
the second offense he will be fined $500 and 
imprisonment in the state prison for not 
less than one year and not more than five. 
The fine being so great, they will run any 
kind of chances in getting away. When 
they are at work they have a man stationed 
up the river about half a mile or so and 
the same way down the river; these that are 
stationed out as guards are willing to enter- 
tain you—but you insist on going on. 

A shrill whistle rings through the morn- 
ing air, and’ by the time you get down to 
where you heard the dynamite there is noth- 
ing but a few dead fish. Thus you see how 
hard it is for the game warden to catch 
these untrue sportsmen. All the farmers 
around the river can teli you it is going on, 
but they never know who does it. 

The dynamiters that I saw were cowards 
and shirks who do not care for hard work 
as other men do who fish. They do not 
learn the art of fishing, neither are they 
grateful for their spoils. As you go farther 
along the river you find a real fisherman 
and you admire him, because you know that 
he takes the rough and smooth water as it 
comes and has mastered the art of fishing, 
but the dynamiter is a degenerate and un- 
civilized man. If anyone who reads this 
should ever happen to be on the jury of a 
dynamiter, he should never fail to convict 
him to the fullest extent of the law. 

Thus the dynamiter robs us of one of our 
greatest sports, which furnishes thousands 








of people recreation. If he only killed the 
large fish it would not be so bad, but he 
kills everything, both large and small; he 
kills the minnows faster than the govern- 
ment can put them in the streams, and he 
does not give them a chance to become 
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grown before he kills them. This is the rea- 
son the fish are so scarce in the streams 
of Indiana today. Just as the sun rises over 
the hills the last blast is thrown in the wa- 
ter and the day’s work is done. 

Indiana. COBB SHINN. 


Was there ever a Bounty on Buffalo? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been in- 
formed by a neighbor sportsman that Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles once made the asser- 
tion that the Indian would never be sub- 
dued so long as the buffalo existed, in con- 
sequence of which our government put a 
bounty of $1 a head on buffalo. I have lived 
all of my life (forty-six years) in the West 
and have often heard the remark that the 
Indian would go with the buffalo, but the 


Why We 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Did you ever see 
what we farmers call “buttermilk calves?” 
Well, some of you have seen them. You 
know when they are not bred regularly, 
they get in the habit of sucking each other 
in different parts. If one of them is a steer 
they will get to sucking at the testicles 
and will keep at it until the organs com- 
uletely disappear. So will two fawns do 
the same thing. An old doe will have two, 


$1 bounty is a new one. Will you kindly 

advise me through Outdoor Life if the $1 

bounty is a fact? Z. R. MOORE. 
Montana. 


[We have never heard of any such bounty 
as this ever having been offered, and can 
hardly believe that the government ever 
put through such a ridiculous measure.— 
Editor.] 


Find Stags 


or sometimes three, fawns. She cannot fur- 
nish nourishment for all of them. Or some- 
times a yearling will rob the young ones, 
so that they will become starved and set to 
sucking at one another, and therefore the 
testicles are sucked away and destroyed. 
Some of the brother sportsmen may think 
this a little bit fishy, but nevertheless it is 
true. H. A, A. 
Calif. 


Wanted—Partner on Year’s Prospecting Trip 


I will leave on my trip to Mexico some- 
time this summer. I have a 3A camera and 
will get an enlarging outfit, so can send 
in some fairly large-sized pictures. Have 
not yet got a partner that is entirely to 
my liking for a long trip. You don’t know 
anyone who would like to go in for a year, 
more or less, on a hunting, prospecting, ex- 
ploring trip, do you? Someone who is not 
altogether a tenderfoot; one who has “been 
there,” so to speak, and who would not get 
“cold feet,” and want to go”home after he 
had slaughtered all the game he cared to. 
I want to prospect and look for good land 


We will take a burro pack 
outfit. Leave, say, about next fall or a 
little earlier. About two or three, including 
myself, is as large as I would care to have 
the party. Most feilows that are willing to 
go haven’t the experience; others havent 
the money or time, though they are exper? 
enced. J. B. TIGHE, L. F. 
Arizona, 


and minerals. 


{Here is a chance for someone to get a 
good partner on a trip that will furnish a 
fund of information and experience. Mr. 
Tighe’s address is Douglas, Ariz.—Editor.] 

















Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer, 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


W. D. N., Raymond, Wash.—There is some 
sort of disease among the dogs in this vi- 
cinity which takes away most every one af- 
flicted. Some call it salmon _ sickness, 
caused by eating salmon, which are very 
plentiful here. It seems to be catching, be 
cause when one dog gets it and others com- 
ing in contact, they, too, soon get the same 
thing and usually die in course of a week 
or ten days. The first thing noticed is a 
slight cough, then the eyes begin to water 
and matter, appetite all gone, coat looks 
bad, and in a few days reduce to skin and 
bone. What can be done in the matter? I 
have two fine setters who are still in the 
best of health but I fear they may be taken 
down any time. 


Answer.—As per partial description given 
it appears to be distemper in virulent form. 
The so-called salmon sickness is not conta- 
gious and only affects those dogs who eat 
of the putrid fishes. Doubtless the usual 
symptoms of distemper fit the disease prev- 
alent in stated locality; they are: Loss of 
appetite, listlessness, congestion of the eyes, 
nausea, dry, hacking cough, skin and nose 
dry, labored respiration, frequent sneezing, 
constipation which usually turns to watery, 
blood-stained discharge, mostly shivering 
and seeks a warm place, eyes inflamed and 
feverish, thirst, etc. It should be under- 
stood that all the enumerated symptoms 
hardly ever appear in any case at the same 
time—any portion of them should be suffi- 
cient indication. Preventing dogs coming in 
contact with diseased ones is strongly to be 
recommended. 


G. S., Lindsey, Ohio.—My hound pup, five 
months old, has weak legs. At times both 
legs turn out so he only walks on side of 
feet. Part of time it shows only in one leg. 


Has large feet and joints and is growing 
fast. What is the trouble and remedy? 

Answer.—Rickets, and will take a long 
time to overcome. Possibly pup was fed 
too heavily, which stimulated growth of 
flesh without proportionate bone and mus- 
cle. Omit fats and starchy foods, give less 
in quantity but of more bone-building na- 
ture such as large joint bones to gnaw at, 
and some lime in the drinking water. 


W. C. J., Wooster, Ohio.—I have a pointer, 
past two years old, who works well but 
is hard on dead bird. When retrieving 
small game he imbeds his teeth to full 
depth, and holds fast when I try to take 
from him so that I must usually pry his 
mouth open to save the bird. Would it be 
all right to file the points of his teeth flat 
to prevent piercing the flesh? Would be 
thankful for any suggestion as to this. 


Answer.—A dog once in the habit of “cut- 
ting” his game will never quit it but get 
worse till finally he “swallows” (feathers 
and all) so soon as getting in possession. 
Dulling his teeth would avail naught—would 
pinch could he not bite. Put that dog 
through the course of yard training as per 
The Amateur Trainer; he will then no 
longer chew the bird but instantly bring to 
you and deliver into hand at the word. 


B. S., San Bruno, Calif.—I have a puppy, 
six weeks old, and am feeding twice a day 
milk and well-baked corn bread. Is there 
anything better for a growing pup? 


Answer.—So young a puppy should be fed 
often but sparingly—six times a day. To 


feed night and morning only is insufficient 
even if the ration be increased. Milk and 
corn bread, or any other bread, boiled rice, 
oatmeal, etc., 


is very good for a puppy but 

















a little raw or cooked beef should be added 
and a large bone should always be handy 
for the youngster to gnaw at. 


P. L. H., Lancaster, Pa.—There is a man 
near here breeding a class of dogs he calls 
harrier hound, claiming them to be _ thor- 
oughbred and of superior worth as hunters. 
Will you kindly inform me as to the follow- 
ing: What is the standard color of the 
breed in question; weight, height, length of 
ears, etc. 

Answer.—The harrier is a descendant 
from the old Southern hound and scarcely 
known pure nowadays but mostly crossed 
with the foxhound and resembles the lat- 
ter closely; the head being in some respects 
different, skull wider and heavier and muz- 
zle wider and longer; ears set on rather 
further back and are not usually rounded 
so much; eyes softer and larger; whole ex- 
pression slightly suggestive of the blood- 
hound. It is claimed that the harrier has 
a better nose than the foxhound; but tends 
to potter over the scent and so does not 
push forward as fast; his voice is also more 
like the bloodhound’s and exceeds that of 
the foxhound in melody. There is much 
diversity in this, however, owing to the va- 
rious crosses, and there is no special stand- 
ard of the harrier because of it. 


E. W., Prescott, Ariz—I have four cocker 
spaniel puppies, now two months old, which 
I would like to train for hunting the moun- 
tain or California quail. Should be glad to 
have information as to their suitability for 
this kind of work. These birds are great 
runners and hardly ever lie to the dog to 
be pointed. Will your book, The Amateur 
Trainer, cover their special training? At 
what age should training begin so as to be 
ready for work next season? 

Answer.—The cocker spaniel is not pos- 
sessed of pointing instinct hence can be 
used only for hunting up, flushing and the 
retrieving dead bird; but for that purpose 
these dogs are very useful and easily man- 
aged. As your main object will be to mere- 
ly find and put up the quail and then have 
the dead bird retrieved, the cocker should 
give very good satisfaction as they make 
most excellent retrievers when trained in 
accordance with instructions ¢contained in 
book named, merely omitting such lessons 
as are not applicable to a flusher and re- 
triever. On the whole, however, the yard 
training should be the same as if training 
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other bird dogs. The pups should be about 
six months old, well grown and in good 
health before beginning., Taking out on 
game to make ambitious, industrious and 
to arouse hunting enthusiasm before train- 
ing begins is advisable. The pups should 
do good work next season. 


T. G. H., Dayton, Ohio.—I am anxious to 
get an all-round dog, one that could easily 
be kept in the city. Do you think the Aire- 
dale would fill the bill? My pointer bitch 
gave me lots of trouble in this big city by 
loafing, and especially when coming in 
heat. I do not specially care for a bird 
dog because bird shooting is rather a back 
number with me, although I still love the 
sport. Should like a good, companionable 
and pleasant-dispositioned dog. 


Answer.—The Airedale is a wiry, active, 
watchful, useful dog; of pleasant disposition 
but a hard fighter when vexed; makes a 
good house dog and is not prone to loafing; 
weight about forty pounds; is not strictly a 
hunting dog but makes a good ratter and 
terror to all vermin, not, however, before 
maturity and without some training. A 
puppy of but six months should not be ex- 
pected to perform wonderful things—such 
as tackle everything from a rabbit to moun- 
tain lion or bear. In starting any kind of 
young dog care should be taken never to 
get the youngster intimidated or cowed by 
abuse. 


H. C. D., Clarion, Pa—I have a hound, 
five years old, weighs about fifty pounds. 
During the last four months he has had very 
sore feet after every run. Sores break out 
between his toes, like boils. The feet swell 
to double their normal size. Can you sug- 
gest a preventive or remedy? 


Answer.—Hardening the feet by judicious 
exercise before the season opens should be 
the first step. Some dogs have tender feet 
and can stand much less work because of 
it. Immersing the feet several times a day 
in a weak solution of tanning has a ten- 
dency to harden them. Of course, after a 
day’s run the dog’s feet should be cleaned 
thoroughly, examined for slivers, briars, 
burrs, cuts and bruises, dipped in above so- 
lution, and after getting fully dry apply a 
little vaseline; this will put the feet in good 
condition for the following day. The same 
procedure is applicable to bird dogs during 
the hunting season. 















Editor Outdoor Life:—The subject of the 
fit of the bullets used in high power rifles 


has been receiving attention for many 
years past. In fact, since the match be- 
tween the New Jersey State Rifle Associ- 
ation and the Ulster Riflemen was lost 
largely because of the ill-fitting bullets used 
by the American team, the importance of 
using bullets sufficiently large to completely 
seal the bore of the rifle as the bullet passes 
out has been appreciated. 

Since then, properly fitting bullets have 
been furnished by our ammunition compa- 
nies for use in the military rifles, and at 
the present time the ammunition furnished 
for long range shooting in both Krag and 
New Springfield has given surprisingly ac- 
curate results at all ranges. However, when 
confronted with the problem of procuring 
soft-pointed bullets for use in hunting, mat- 
ters are practically where they were ten 
years ago, and as a general rule ammuni- 
tion furnished for this purpose is still load- 
ed with bullets far too small to permit of 
either accurate results in shooting, or sat- 
isfactory durability of the barrel, as the un- 
dersized bullets permit the escape of gases 
past as they are driven along the bore, thus 
scoring the rifle and increasing the size of 
the bore and consequent misfit of the bul- 
let, so each succeeding bullet finds the bore 
a little larger, lets a little more gas escape 
and permits the gas toinjure the bore a lit- 
tle more than did its predecessor. The inev- 
itable result is inaccurate shooting and the 
speedy destruction of the interior of the 
barrel as far as its being an instrument of 
accuracy is concerned. 

Lieutenant Whelen discussed this mat- 
ter so ably and so forcibly through these 
columns last year that little more need be 


The Fit of Bullets 


By Charlies Newton. 





said upon the question of the importance of 
having bullets made sufficiently large to 
fit the barrel, and at about that time one 
firm which had, until then, made the bar- 
rels for its commercial rifles for .ae .30-40 
cartridges of a maximum diameter across 
the grooves of .310”, changed its standard 
to a diameter of .308”. However, the soft 
point bullets furnished for use in a .308” 
barrel still measure from .3055” to .307E&” in 
diameter and much is still to be desired in 
the accuracy to be obtained from this type 
of ammunition. 

The only reason the writer has ever 
heard advanced for this persistence in error 
in manufacturing this type of ammunition is 
an apprehension upon the part of the car- 
tridge companies that, since the soft point 


sporting bullets are intended to be used by 


the general public rather than exclusively 
by skilled riflemen, the aforesaid general 
public might let their rifles become rusty 
or foul and thus offer undue resistance to 
the bullet and this abnormal resistance 
might develop abnormally high pressures, 
making the ammunition unsafe in some of 
the hands into which it might fall. The 
writer, therefore, decided to probe some- 
what into the subject of the pressures 
which might be expected under those cir- 
cumstances. 

In making the experiments the effect of 
a rusty barrel was not tried, as it goes 
rather against the inclinations of a rifle- 
man to permit a barrel to rust, even in the 
interests of science, so it was assumed that 
if a bullet of a diameter larger than the 
finished bore of the rifle was used, fully as 
great pressures would be obtained as would 
be encountered in thé use of a reasonably 
rusty barrel since the rust would hardly be 
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expected to diminish the diameter of the 
bore more than .003”, and as the bullet 
passed along the rusty bore it would be 
either swaged or abraded to a smaller size 
or the rust scraped out. 

The testing rifles used were Winchester 
single shots—one using the .30-40 Krag 
cartridge and the barrel of which measured 
.310” to the bottom of the grooves and the 
other having a barrel for the New Spring- 
field cartridge, model 1906, and measuring 
.308” to the bottom of the grooves. 


As to results obtained, using the .30-40 
tifle mentioned with the 181-grain Savage 
full metal-cased bullet of a diameter of .310” 
and the 181-grain Savage soft-point bullet of 
® diameter of 311”, using the same charge 
of powder, one pressure-gun gave the .310” 
full metal-cased bullet credit for 1,000 pounds 
more pressure per square inch than the 
.311” soft-point bullet, wh'le the otner pres- 
sure-gun showed an excess of 500 pounds 
per square inch for the full metal-cased bul- 
let. The fact that the .310” bullet gave 
higher pressures than the .311” bullet indi- 
cates, apparently, that the lead of the metal- 
cased bullet being exposed at the base di- 
rectly to the pressure of the powder gas 
permits it to upset so as to give actually 
a tighter fit than the protected base of the 
soft point bullet permitted, even though the 
latter be actually .001” larger, which indi- 
cates that the soft-point bullet may, and in 
fact should, be actually larger than the full- 
metal-cased, rather than smaller, as they are 
now made. 

The above tests having been made with 
a pressure-gun having a diameter of bore 
of .310”, for the purpose of determining the 
effect of a greater excess of size in the 
bullet, the barrel for the New Springfield 
cartridge, having a bore diameter of .308”, 
was brought into use. 

In testing with this barrel five different 
bullets were used as follows: 

(1) Savage .303 bullet, full metal-cased 
weight 181 grains, diametey .310”. 

(2) Savage .303 bullet, soft-point, weight 
181 grains, diameter .311”. 

(3) Savage .303 bullet, soft-point, weight 
190 grains, diameter .311”. 

(4) U.M.C. Thomas full metal-cased sharp- 
point bullet, weight 190 grains, diameter 
808”, 
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(5) U.M.C. full metal-patched mid-range 
bullet, weight 180 grains, diameter .307. 
The length of bearing of this bullet was 
but 1-4 inch, while the length of bearing of 
the Savage bullets was 17-32 inch, and of 
the 190-grain sharp-point bullet 21-32 inch. 


In making the tests the cartridges were 
loaded with du Pont 1908 Military powder 
and the charge built up, a grain at a time. 
until what appeared to be a good working 
pressure had been obtained, the relative 
degree of pressure being determined by ob- 
serving the compression of the primers. 
which were the regular U.M.C. No. 9 cop- 
per. 

Upon the test the bullets divided them- 
selves into two groups of two bullets each 
with bullet No. 5 in a class by itself. 

Bullets Nos. 1 and 2 formed the first 
group and developed the standard pressure 
with 44 grains powder. They were of the 
same weight, No. 1 measuring .310” and No. 
2 measuring .311” in diameter, the former 
giving a pressure of 37,800 pounds per 
square inch and the latter a pressure of 37,- 
840 pounds. Here, the smaller full metal- 
cased bullet gave slightly less pressure than 
the larger soft-point, but the difference was 
but 40 pounds. 

The next group was bullets Nos. 3 and 
4—No. 3 being the Savage bullet measur- 
ing .311” and No. 4 the Thomas bullet meas- 
uring .308”. Both were of the same weight, 
being 9 grains heavier than those in the 
first group. Both bullets gave the standard 
pressure with 43 grains powder, No. 3 giv- 
ing a pressure of 37,900 pounds per square 
inch and No. 4 giving a pressure of 37,420 
pounds. Here we see, with the same weight 
bullet but a difference of .003” in diameter 
a difference in pressure of but 480 pounds 
per square inch, while the increase in 
weight of but 9 grains over those in group 
one required a reduction of 1 grain in pow- 
der charge, to maintain approximately the 
same pressure. 

With bullet No. 5, which had a very 
short bearing and was 1 grain lighter than 
those in group one, and .004” smaller than 
bullet No. 2, to obtain the standard pres- 
sure required 46 grains powder, an increase 
of 2 grains over the charge used in group 
one, the pressure developed being 37,720 
pounds per square incb. 
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It is to be regretted that there were 
available no larger size bullets with the 
same length of bearing as No. 5 with which 
to compare it, as it leaves the amount of 
influence of the short bearing of the bullet 
upon the pressure developed undetermined; 
and it would have been far better had there 
been available both full metal-cased and 
soft-point bullets of the same weight and 
form but of different sizes, that the element 
of variation due to the exposure of the lead 
at the base and to the difference in length 
of bearing might have been eliminated, but 
the writer was unable to obtain on the mar- 
ket bullets resembling each other in weight, 
form and type, but of suitable variations in 
diameter—and swages for changing dimen- 
sions are expensive. 

However, that the influence of the dif- 
ference in length of bearing between bul- 
lets Nos. 1 and 2 and No. 5 actually has 
an important bearing upon the resistance 
offered by the bullet, is shown by the ex- 
periments of the Ordnance Department, re- 
ported on page 145 of Report of Chief of 
Ordnance for 1904, where the maximum re- 
sistance of a bullet having a bearing of 
¥%-inch is stated to be 1,000 pounds, while 
the resistance of a bullet with a %-inch 
bearing is 2,020 pounds. 

We think the results obtained, while in- 
complete, are sufficient to set at rest any 
apprehension of trouble arising through the 
use of soft-point bullets of sufficient size to 
completely seal the bore of the rifle, even 
though used in rusty or foul rifles. We are 
well aware that many instances have arisen 
of government rifles having been burst 
through the accumulation of metal fouling 
in the bore; but this presents an entirely 
different problem, as the metal fouling is 
a solid metal firmly attached to the bore, 
so when the bullet passes along it has a 
wedging action, not removing the obstruc- 
tion but riding up over it, and the bursting 
always occurs at the muzzle of the rifle, 
where the barrel is thinnest, and when the 
powder pressure has run down to about 10,- 
000 pounds per square inch; while in the 
case of a rusted bore the rust has not the 
tenacity of the cupro-nickel fouling and 
would be swept away easily by the abrasion 
of the bullet, leaving the bore actually 
larger, to the extent of the depth of the 
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pitting, than when new, and thus present- 
ing no material obstacle to the passage of 
the bullet, although accuracy might suffer. 


The Winchester Company have for sev- 
eral years been making the soft-point bul- 
lets for their .25-35 rifle of a diameter of 
258”, which is .001” larger than the maxi- 
mum diameter of the bore of the rifle—and 
attention has not as yet been called to any 
casualties resulting from their use. 

As bearing upon the practicability of 
using super-caliber bullets the writer has 
for the past four years used a .22 caliber 
high-power rifle, developing, with the dif- 
ferent charges of powder used, velocities of 
from 2,075 to 2,600 feet per second; some 
of these barrels measured .223”, some .224”, 
and some .225” in diameter across the bot- 
tom of the grooves. The bullets used were met- 
al-cased, soft-point; the first used being of a 
diameter of .228” and the product of a later 
swage measuring .2275”, and all worked 
equally well and with no ascertainable dif- 
ference in pressure although some were 
.005” super-caliber. When the Winchester 
company tested the first of these barrels 
they reported that while this rifle, which 
measured .224” in diameter, was with them, 
they made up some bullets of a diameter 
of .226” and that these smaller bullets did 
not seem to do as good work as those of 
the .228” diameter. 

From the foregoing it may be inferred 
that our cartridge companies might, with an 
entirely clear conscience, furnish soft-point 
bullets for our sporting rifles having suffi- 
cient diameter to fully seal the bore of the 
barrel while en route through it, thus per- 
mitting the greater accuracy and durability 
of barrel due to their use. 

The above tests having shown that in the 
cases where the size of the bullet and of 
the bore of the rifle were nearly the same, 
the full metal-cased bullet upset to fit the 
bore more closely than the larger soft-point, 
although where both bullets are largely su- 
per-caliber this difference does not appear, 
and we may infer that the proper size for 
the soft point bullet should be at least .002” 
larger than the maximum bore of the rifle 
although extensive accuracy tests fight be 
necessary to fully determine this point. 

The “reason why” the super-caliber bul- 
let does not give much higher pressures 





than those of normal size, that is, not ex- 
ceeding the size of the bore, inasmuch as it 
inevitably gives far greater resistance upon 
entering the rifling, has been the subject of 
considerable reflection and some examina- 
tion, but without much success. The most 
rational explanation at present suggested 
is found in considering that after the charge 
of powder has been ignited it develops gas 
progressively, the pressure constantly in- 
creasing until it reaches a point where it is 
sufficient to overcome the inertia of the bul- 
let, and force it from the shell and into the 
rifling. With the army rifles using bullets 
with %-inch bearing this requires from 


about 8,000 to 12,000 pounds pressure per 


square inch. The pressure constantly in- 
creases, however, until it reaches its maxi- 
mum of from 30,000 to 45,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to the cartridg>2 used, at which time 
the bullet may have passed some distance 
along the bore of the barrel. If this be the 
case it is entirely possible that, while the 
initial pressure necessary to force the su- 
per-caliber bullet into the rifling is, and it 
must be, much greater, possibly 15,000 to 
20,000 pounds, yet when the pressure has 
risen to this point it will then force the bul- 
let ahead into the bore, continue its com- 
bustion and attain its maximum after the 
bullet has started along the rifled portion 
of the bore. When the super-caliber bullet 
has once been forced into the bore it is, re- 
gardless of its former size, reduced to a 
diameter no greater than the diameter of 
the bore, and gives no tighter fit, and from 
that point on presents no more resistance 
than had it been originally of a normal 
diameter. In other words, the difference 
in resistance offered by two bullets of the 
same weight and type—that is, either full 
metal-cased or soft-point—differing in size 
but both being either normal or reasonably 
super-caliber, is wholly eliminated after 
they have fully entered the bore, and in 
case the powder pressure does not attain its 
maximum point until &fter the bullet is 
wholly within the bore, the result would be 
a pressure curve for the super-caliber bul- 
let more abrupt in its ascent but reaching 
no higher point than with the normal bul- 
let. 


In an attempt to corroborate this theory 
application was made to the Ordnance De- 
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partment and to the du Pont Powder Com- 
pany for information but neither had plotted 
pressure curves with a view to showing at 
what point in the progress of the bullet 
through the barrel the pressure attained its 
maximum, the Ordnance Department con- 
tenting itself with a curve obtained by 
placing one pressure-gauge opposite the 
chamber and the next one 10% inches for- 
ward of that and leaving the point of at- 
tainment of maximum pressure at some un- 
determined place between the two. The 
du Pont people use the pressure-gauge on 
the chamber only; therefore this question 
must be left to speculation unless someone 
is sufficiently interested to decorate a pres- 
sure-gun with gauges close together through- 
out its entire length and thus plot the pres- 
sure curve accurately. 

It is interesting to note, in view of some 
discussions already had regarding the feasi- 
bility of judging pressures by noting the 
compression of the primers, that the above 
five loads were all worked up by this meth- 
od, the aim being to obtain uniform pres- 
sures, and the results showed a variation 
of but 480 pounds per square inch between 
the lowest and the highest, using three dif- 
ferent powder charges and five different 
bullets. 


While the principal object of the above 
tests was to ascertain the pressure rather 
than the velocity, yet the velocity of the 
full metal-cased bullet .310” in diameter, 
weighing 181 grains and loaded with 44 
grains powder was taken, and proved to be 
2,217 feet per second with a maximum vari- 
ation of but 11 feet. This is noteworthy, 
both because of the velocity obtained with 
a chamber pressure under 38,000 pounds, 
and also because of its uniformity, since 
the government specifications permit a va- 
riation of 50 feet per second. This greater 
uniformity may be due to the use of the 
super-caliber bullet and it may not. Quien 
sabe? 

One of the conclusions, based upon the 
foregoing experiments, was that a splendid 
hunting cartridge for the New Springfield 
rifle might be made by loading it with either 
the 181 or 190-grain Savage soft-point bullet 
and sufficient 1908 Military powder to give 
a chamber pressure of about 45,000 pounds 
per square inch. This would give a splen- 
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did velocity over sporting ranges and good 
mushrooming effect without as much recoil 
as is developed by the use of the 220-grain 
bullet. Where deep penetration is essential, 
as in shooting moose or grizzly bear, the 
heavier bullet would be better, but for elk, 


Apropos of the .22 caliber revolver dis- 
cussion, it seems that the revolver model 
best adapted to the cartridges and the pur- 
poses for which the proposed arm is to be 
used has not been mentioned. The Model 
1891 single action Smith & Wesson revolver 
would be the ideal .22 caliber hunting and 
target arm. It may be that the manufac- 
ture of this arm in .38 caliber has been dis- 
continued, but it is more than probable that 
the makers, if they were assured of a de- 
mand for it in .22 caliber, could resume 
its manufacture without difficulty, espe- 
cially as the frame is practically that of the 
.22 single shot target pistol. 

The advantages of the 1891 model in .22 
caliber would be very great. In the first 
place the shape, balance, lock and pull 
would be practically those of the S. & W. 
.22 target pistol, which, as such, is much the 
most popular on the market, and is used ex- 
clusively by the best target shots and such 
hunters as Mr. Stewart Edward White, Lieu- 
tenant Whelen, Mr. Haines and Mr. Kane. 
The .38 Model 1891 S. & W. revolver was 
the best arm of its weight ever made. It 
was the favorite pocket arm of the late Mr. 
A. C. Gould, the greatest pistol authority 
who ever lived, and the fact that the de- 
mand for it became so small that its manu- 
facture was no longer warranted is not a 
criticism of the revolver, but merely proof 
of the ignorance and Jack of discrimination 
of the average purchaser of pocket revolv- 
ers. In a caliber as small as .22, ability to 
clean the barre] from the breech is of great- 
importance. While the tip-up action has 
been criticized on the ground that it be- 
came loose and shaky in shooting heavy 


charges—personally I have never seen a 
shaky tip-up S. & W. which had not been 
made so by abuse, and the experience of 
Mr. Haines and Lieutenant Whelen confirm 
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Valuable Suggestions 
By Pascal DeAngelis 












mountain sheep, mountain goat, deer, ante- 
lope, black bear, or practically any other 
big game found in America, the hghter bul- 
let with its higher velocity and consequent 
flatter trajectory and better mushrooming 
properties would be superior. 


this—the strain of a .22 cartridge on the ac- 
tion is so slight as to be negligible. Ac- 
curacy would be the most necessary quality 
in the proposed revolver, and in a caliber 
so small and using so light a cartridge as the 
.22 8S. & W. construction, ensuring perfect 
alignment of cylinder and barrel, and tight- 
ness of joints would be absolutely essential. 
As Mr. Haines suggests, the cylinder should 
contain seven or eight chambers. The arm 
might be chambered for either the .22 W.R. 
F. or for the .22 S: & W. long—the long rifle 
crimped—and it might be possible, owing 
to the ease with which the cylinder of this 
model may be removed, for a man to have 
two interchangeable cylinders, one cham- 
bered for the .22 W. R. F., and the other 
for the .22 S. & W., long, in which the short 
could also be used. 

It seems to me also that the shooters who 
are trying to have a .22 caliber automatic 
pistol made are urging the manufacture of 
models not at all well adapted to their 
needs. There is no necessity of a locked 
breech and moving barrel in a little .22 cali- 
ber hunting and target pistol. I fully appre- 
ciate the advantages of these features in ‘a 
military arm using heavy, large caliber 
loads. The only automatic pistol that T own 
at present is a .45 military model Colt, and 
I believe that, for the purposes for which 
it is intended, it is in a class by itself 
among self-loading pistols. But for a small 
game and target arm, the shape and de- 
sign of the Knoble pistol are very much the 
best, and those of the Luger are next. I 
doubt whether the Knoble could be _ ob- 
tained, but the Luger probably could be, if 
the men who want the hunting and target 
.22 automatic would unite in selecting, that 
arm, and if the matter were put up to the 
American agent of the Luger in the proper 
way. ’ 
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The article in the January number, and 
the letter from the makers, on the subject 
of the Marble “Game-getter,” prompt me to 
criticize the latter arm a little. I was in 
the woods last summer with a friend who 
has one, and we tried it out very thor- 
oughly. I cannot hit anything with it off- 
hand—I missed red squirrels with the .22 
barrel till I got disgusted and took to my 
38, 1905 S. & W., with which I could get 
them—but that is entirely my fault and not 
the gun’s, for my friend, who has had much 
less experience in rifle-shooting than I, got 
exceedingly creditable reeults with it. There 
is a certain knack in uring it successfully 
off-hand, and I, being used to heavy rifles 
with light pulls, did not practice enough 
with the little gun to learn it. The arm 
shoots every bit as well as the makers c'aim 
it does, if not better. The accuracy with the 
.44 round ball Piper Model U. M. C. Smoke- 
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less cartridge is startling, taking into con- 
sideration the smooth bcre and the length of 
barrel. My chief criticism is of the sights. 
They are too coarse, especially the front 
sight. A good deal finer bead, of gold in- 
stead of ivory, would make the arm much 
easier to sight correctly. 

I hope before long that the makers will 
furnish this arm in 15-inch barrel, with the 
lower barrel bored and rifled for the .45 
Colt cartridge. The makers guarantee the 
U. M. C. shot cartridges with the wooden 
shot case not to lead the barrel, and also 
to break up after leaving a rifled barrel. 
In a smooth bore they frequently fail to 
open, and act as bullets. With an arm 
bored thus a man could use his regular 
Peacemaker load on a deer and while the 
shot cartridges would not make quite the 
pattern, or have quite the range of the .44 
X. L. load, they would do very well. 


A Voice from Old Montana 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While not a sub- 
scriber to your valuable magazine, I never 
fail to secure a copy of it from my news 
dealer and heartily congratulate you upon 
its splendid merit. 

I have from time to time noticed the 
opinions of various sportsmen on what each 
thinks to be the best all around gun, re- 
volver or pistol and am somewhat surprised 
to see such a great difference of opinion. In 
your January number I notice an article by 
Chauncey Thomas in which the brother 
comments on the different kinds of revol- 
vers, or, to be more specific, the four classes 
of revolvers, which he defines as follows: 

Target revolver, military revolver, hunt- 
ing revolver and, lastly, pocket revolver, or 
pocket gun. 

I congratulate the brother upon his arti- 
cle and have read it with great interest, but 
I will have to differ from him when he 
states that the pocket gun is yet to be in- 
vented. If Mr. Thomas will buy a .32-cali- 
ber Savage automatic pistol and give it a 
thorough tryout I think that he will find his 
heart’s desire for the ideal pocket gun will 
have been satisfied. If you want a pocket 
gun, Brother Thomas, hang your heavy old 
45 up on the wall and buy a Savage auto- 
matic. If Mr. “Hold-up” comes along when 


you are returning home at night and pre- 
sents a pair of famous .45s | think you will 
have no trouble in convincing him that a 
hurry up call for the undertaker will be nec- 
essary. I am not boosting this pistol be- 
cause I own one, for I do not, but through 
the kindness of a friend I have had the 
pleasure of trying one out, and I find that it 
answers all requirements for a _ perfect 
pocket gun. Think of it! Ten shots in 
less time than you can hardly take a breath. 
Accidental discharge impossible and 2 regu- 
lar rapid-fire battery in itself. The balance 
of this pistol is the most perfect of any auto- 
matic pistol made and in my experience | 
have handled nearly every kind of arm made 
at one time or another during the last twen- 
ty years. I cannot recommend this pistol 
too highly for a pocket gun and I feel sure 
that no one could get a pistol of its size as 
accurate and rapid. I skall surely own one 
myself in the near future for pocket pur- 
poses. 

I sincerely appreciate the famous old .46 
and it still remains in its glory, and is hard 
to beat for hunting purposes or for use on 
the saddle, but it certainly has passed over 
the horizon when it comes to a weapon for 
self-defense, or, in other words, a pocket 
gun. I have one of these famous old -evol- 
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vers in my collection and it’s as good today 
as it was twenty years ago when it comes to 
a tryout for good shooting, but I think it is 
out of the question to consider them equal 
in any way as a weapon of defense against 
human agencies compared with the new Sav- 
age automatic. 

I have in my collection of rifles a .35 
Remington, .303 Savage, .405 Winchester and 
30 Krag. Next comes the question as to which 
after a rigorous test proves to be the best 
under the greatest variety of conditions. 
Any brother who has bunted on horseback 
the way we do in this country can answer 
this question if he has had actual experience 
with the different rifles. The trouble with 
us all is that we think, or are very apt to 
think, that the particular gun that we own 
is the only kind to the exclusion of all oth- 
ers. 

The only way to become qualified to pass 
judgment on the best rifle for a variety of 
purposes is to actually own and put to use 
several different makes and calibers of rifles 
and thereby not let the fact that you own 
this or that rifle bias your opinion in the 
least. A considerable portion of my time 
during the past two or three years has been 
spent on horseback in the mountains, or 
close to them, and invariably 1 carried one 
or other of my four rifles—or rather tried to 
carry some of them. | can say without par- 
tiality that the Savage .303 carbine is the 
best all-around gun in the bunch, because I 
find that I can use it to the greatest variety 
of advantages, which I consider the main 
point in determining which particular rifle 
has the greatest number of good points to 
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its credit. I have read at one time or an- 
other in your magazine where sportsmen 
state that the Savage “froze up,” cartridges 
stuck, breach blew out, not heavy enough 
for bear, etc. To these brothers I would say 
that if they take the care that I take of my 
guns they would probably have no trouble at 
all. I use the factory ammunition and do 
not attempt to reload the shells. I keep my 
guns well cleaned and oiled and cork up the 
ends when not in use. I always clean and 
carefully examine the gun before I use and 
observe the same method when through 
using. I have been out in some pretty chilly 
weather and I have never had any trouble 
with my Savage carbine at all, while I can- 
not say as much for the rest of them, not- 
withstanding the fact that I used the same 
precautions under the same circumstances. 
The Savage is the lightest and handiest to 
carry in a scabbard and so far as not having 
power enough there’s nothing to it, boys. It 
will kill anything found on this side of the 
pond. 

I should like to hear more from the 
revolver fans, especially the old timers. Tell 
us what you think of the various automatic 
pistols and the old .45, etc. It is all meat 
for us in this state and is carefully read, no 
matter whether we agree with the writer or 
not, but don’t tell us that you have u pet 
hobby of killing antelope at 1,500 yards with 
any rifle made unless it be Brother ———’s 
famous sauer kraut gun, which I have not 
had the opportunity to try as yet. May come 
again with a big game story if this escapes 
the garbage can. “MONTANA BIV.” 

Montana. 


One Satisfied Shooter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since subscribing 
to Outdoor Life I have taken careful note of 
the articles appearing in it from time to 
time. Now, I am not a revolver shot, but a 
rifle crank instead, but I have shot the re- 
volver a bit and I want to say a word in re- 
gard to the editor’s answer to Carl Peterson 
of North Dakota. The editor has expressed 
the opinion that there is not a .22-caliber re- 
volver now on the market from which even 
reasonable accuracy at practical ranges can 
be expected. I do not consider this state- 
ment quite fair to the .22. I once owned a .22 





Smith & Wesson three and one-half inch 
barrel revolver, with which I was able to do 
at least reasonably accurate shooting. This 
little weapon, with black powder, long rifle 
cartridges, would penetrate one and one-half 
inches of pine. With smokeless about two 
inches. However, the smokeless cartridges 
would stick in the chambers of the cylinder 
so tightly that 1 had to pound them out, sep- 
arately, by hand. This warned me that 


smokeless powder developed too great a 
pressure and I therefore confined myself to 
black and semi-smokeless loads. Peters’ .22 
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short semi-smokeless cartridges seemed to 
work best of any I ever used. Shortly after 
receiving the gun I wrote the Smith & Wes- 
son people asking what its effective range 
was, and into how small a circle it would 
group seven shots at a distance of twenty 
yards. They replied that it was effective 
and accurate up to twenty-five yards, and 
that, at a distance of twenty yards, it would 
group its shots in a two-inch circle. I doubt- 
ed this at the time, but shortly after, while 
shooting from a rest at a distance of eight- 
een yards, I emptied the pistol into a space 
one inch wide and two inches high. A few 
days later, while shooting at the target in a 
high wind at a distance of eight yards, 1 
made a seven-shot group that could have 
been covered by a penny. 

There was a certain place near my home 
where I used to stand while doing most of 
my target shooting. An oak tree of about 
a foot in diameter stood in an open field 
very close to 100 yards from this point. 1 
could hit this tree every shot, and the drop 
at this distance was slight. At sixty yards 


More from 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the September 
issue Lieut. Whelen “answers” some of my 
statements and not only gets “mixed” with 
the two guns I had under discussion, but 
again goes off into his favorite field-target 
hunting. 

In view of the fact that he is undoubtedly 
in a position to discuss that field, and fur- 
ther fact that he has at last agreed with my 
opinion that the Winchester rifles are about 
as near perfect as sporting rifles can well 
be made to suit the majority, I thank him 
for the information I have received from his 
letters. My tests were made with a .25-35, 
instead of a .30-40, as he supposed. His ex- 
planation of the causes of barrels wearing 
out is very practical, and entirely satisfac- 
tory to me, and I thiffk, if the theory ad- 
vanced is correct in practice, a rifle used for 
sporting purposes would show scarcely a 
sign of wear after the exme number of shots 
that would ruin a target rifle. As regards 
strength, I must say that I have never seen 
one of the modern lever action rifles that 
showed any effects of breech pressure on 
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I could hit a five-inch fence post five times 
out of seven. A quail or grouse at fifteen to 
twenty yards was pretty near my meat, if | 
had an open shot at it. 

When I was younger I owned at differ- 
ent times four Harrington and Richardson 
.22-caliber “Premiers” and found them to 
shoot just as accurately as a Smith & Wes- 
son, but they lost slightly in accuracy after 
300 or 400 shots, on account of the hand be- 
ing worn and not bringing the chamber to 
be fired into perfect alignment with the bar- 
rel. And, by the way, I want to say a good 
word for the H. & R. 1evolver. They are 
good shooters, the best cheap arm made, 
and will give results equal to a high-priced 
arm for a considerable length of time. 

I am not writing this with the intention 
of praising up our .22-caliber revolvers as 
now made, but I do not think they are as 
bad as they are usually painted, though they 
are woefully lacking in grip, weight and size. 

Will W. P. Hill, Kentucky, kindly give 
me his address? I should like to correspond 
with him. R. J. KAUFMAN. 
Haypoint, Minn. 


Mr. Buehner 


the mechanism. In my experience I find the 
strain, or rather the power, of the heavier 
caliber small bores in excess of the actual 
requirements for the game on which most 
of them are used. Nevertheless, there still 
exists the crank who can’t find a sufficiently 
powerful rifle. There was one Easterner 
well known in Northwestern Wyoming, who 
came out the past season to hunt bears with 
a Holland made rifle of 11 mm. caliber. 
On account of his eccentricity in sporting 
matters generally, his reputation among 
Park county sportsmen will not bear close 
inspection. 

My experience during the season just 
closed were as follows: Our party in the 
field carried an automatic .25-35, a Winches- 
ter .25-35, a .30-30 and a .30-40 carbine, which 
I used myself. I secured the first elk sight- 
ed by the party, but being unaccustomed to 
peep sights and the rifie I was using, was 
obliged to recharge the magazine before get- 
ting a bullet in the right place. The .20-30 
brought down its elk with a bullet in the 
neck after two shots in the hips, none of 















































which went through the animal. The Win- 
chester .25 killed its elk with two bullets 
clear through the shoulders, and the auto- 
matic put two through the paunch of a 
sheep at 250 yards, then when he got sick 
and stopped at 500 yards, put one through the 
shoulders, breaking the vertebra en route. 
One shot from the automatic also killed a 
four-point blacktail buck at 100 yards. 

However, I consider the above record ex- 
ceptional for tenderfeet, and though it can 
be duplicated easily enough by good marks- 
men, I cannot but feel that the .25s and .30s 
are too light for elk and very large bear, 
and recommend the .33 and .30 Army cali- 
ber. Yet in “smoking up” a couple of coy- 
otes the .25s would “dust” them nicely at 
110 rods, which is very good shooting. 

If the gist of these discussions can be 
properly brought to the attention of the man- 
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ufacturers, so as to induce them to alter 
either the ammunition or the bore to fit the 
other, and to produce a patch that will not 
leave its surface in the barrel, we will soon 
have a dandy shcoting sporting rifle. As it 
is, I guess the fellow who is not versed in 
technica] shooting and sportsmanship and 
woodcraft will get as much game with a 
“store rifle” as with the best available, the 
procuring of which, and other so-called nec- 
essary equipment, may prevent his taking 
an outing altogether. J wonder sometimes 
how many poor devils pass up their nwwch- 
longed-for and much needed trip to the bills 
on account of the misinfcrmation they see in 
print. 

In closing, I want to ask some of the 
brothers to give their opinions of Lieut. 
Wallen’s December statements in regard to 
the ’06 sharp-pointed bullets. 

W. G. BUEHNER. 


Another Man Who Wants a “Man’s Size” .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading a 
letter from Mr. C. L. Gilman, in your last 
number, regarding the manufacture of a 
small-caliber revolver, I cannot resist get- 
ting in on this myself. (This is my first at- 
tempt, Mr. Editor, so be lenient.) I also 
read Ashley A. Haines’ answer to Mr. Gil 
man and [I am heartily in accord with Mr. 
Haines’ view of this proposed new gun. I 
sincerely hope jt will be made for the regu- 
lar .22 caliber ammunition, and right here I 
want to say that unless we are all agreed on 
one caliber, our hopes cf ever having a good 
man-sized, small-bore gun will be dashed to 
the ground, as was the Haines model, which 
was worked for so hard last summer by the 
readers of Outdcor Life. Then it was one 
wanted a .32, another .38, others .44 or .45 
caliber. The result of such disagreements 
was the failure to produce any model in sin- 
gle action with modern side ejecting mech- 
anism and I would warn our readers that 
our .22 caliber will just about share the 
same fate if we have too many sizes in caili- 
bers suggested, so let us be unanimous on 
this new gun, or we will have to put up with 
what we now have. If the Colts company 
carry out their intention of manufacturing 
a .22 caliber revolver I hope it will be on the 
New Police Positive frame and chambered 


for the regular .22 cartridge, for there is just 
one point, and I think it a strong one, in 
asking for their popular cartridge, and it is 
this: That the .22 short, long and long rifle 
cartridge can be bought in any corner of 
this great continent. Every village store 
that handles any ammunition whatever will 
be sure to have the .22s, every logging and 
camping resort store can furnish them. Not 
so with the .22 Winchcster Special (or the 
Stevens .25), as I once found out to my sor- 
row on a long trip I made. I had a Winches- 
ter rifle shooting the .22 special along with 
me and some half-dozen boxes of shells, we 
figuring on being able to purchase some on 
our way. Well, we ran out of cartridges 
early in this trip, so we tried stores at vari- 
ous places we stopped, but could not obtain 
any of the .22 specials; lots of .22 sunorts 
and long rifle shells (not to mention .44s) 
were there for us, but would not answer 
our purpose, so I had the pleasure of toting 
along a rifle minus ammunition. Sufficient 
to say that I soon traded it for one shoot- 
ing the popular .22 cartridge. So that is my 
reason for hoping the gun will shoot the 
cheap, good and easily procured 22 car. 
tridge, and if it does shoot the .22 special 
and looks and handles like a gun I'll own 
one anyway, that is, when they are oa the 














market. And as for Mr. Gilman, I will say 
that I don’t honestly believe the Colt com- 
pany will manufacture a .25 caliber gun, as 
they turned out a .25 caliber weapon last 
year. I’m sorry, but it’s “the .22 or bust” 
this time, for there’s a demand for it that 
will surprise the Colt company when they 
get it on the market, and they surely will, 
for we’ve been waiting years for this gun, 
but it’s got to look like a gun, not an imi- 
tation, such as the S. & W. people gave us 
three or four years ago. That one was all right 
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for a watch charm, but as a “man’s gun,” 
never! I think the idea of 9 or 10 shots 
in the .22 a good one; it is reasonable and 
perfectly practicable and would help rather 
than mar the gun. I saw a revolver today 
shooting, or, rather, holding, 18 cartridges, 
.30 caliber, I believe. i thought that was 
“going some,” but a trifle more than the 
brothers of Outdoor Life would require; 
we'll be reasonable und compromise on 9 
or 10 shots, and here’s hoping she comes 
soon; the quicker the better. 
Vancouver, B. C. “TILLICUM.” 


Thinks Writers Should be More Definite 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Such articles as 
“Special Loads for High Power Rifles,” and 
some of the suggestiuns made regarding the 
proposed .22 caliber revolver are the kind 
that make a “crank’s” magazine worth read- 
ing. But these articles would be more eatis- 
fying if the writers would go farther into the 
details in some instances. For instance, Mr. 
Charles Newton does not state the pitch of 
rifling in his special high-power barrels, nor 
does he give us any clear idea of what his 
statements of “accurate.” and “very accu- 
rate,” with regard to certain loads, really 
mean: If Mr. Newton knew what an appe- 
tite some of the readers of his articles have 
for such details I am eure he would try to 
satisfy us. Mr. Haines’ suggestion that the 
proposed .22 caliber revolver be made with 
as many chambers in the cylinder as prac- 
ticable is very timely. If this was not con- 
sidered it would be overlooking one of the 
main advantages the revolver of .22 caliber 
would have over the present single shot pis- 
tol. From time to time we read of special 
fire arms made by “pioneer cranks,” who 
take some rifle, pistol or revolver and alter 
it to get results that cannot be got other- 
wise. Mr. Charles Newton seems to be very 
ingenious in such matters and he can’t give 


us too much of his experience. I do not 
know if it is practicable, but the thought 
came to me today that it might be easy to 
alter the S. & W. single shot pistol, the one 
with the unaltered revolver frame, to a .22 
caliber revolver of desirable size and weight. 
Say, take the eight-inch barrel pistol, cut 
away the barrel and part below sufficiently 
to receive a cylinder, and if the S. & W. .22 
caliber revolver cylinder as now made could 
be fitted to it that would simplify the job. 
The .22 long rifle eartridge, or .22 Stev- 
ens-Pope cartridge would be cheap and good 
ammunition for a .22 caliber revolver, but if 
there is a better one, even if it is a little 
more expensive and not so easy to procure, 
it seems to me that it wculd be wise to have 
the first .22 revolver adapted to use it. Now 
hasn’t the .22 Winchester special cartridge 
all, or nearly all, the desirable qualities? 
One thing about this cartridge that is apt to 
be overlooked, if it comes to trying to make 
some of the present revolver frames serve 
as a foundation for a .22 caliber revolver is 
its length. Isn't it nearly the right length 
over all, for a .22 caliber cylinder to replace 
that of the-Colt’s New Police or some cther 
revolver of medium size and weight? 
Michigan. W. A. STOWE. 


Mr. Hitamelwright’s Book—The Pistol and Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Himmelwright 
in his book, “The Pistol and Revolver,” 
gives, on page 49, some pistol cartridge bal- 
listics which differ entirely from the figures 
given in his chapter in “Guns, Ammunition 
and Tackle,” a volume in the American 





Sportsman’s Library and edited by Caspar 
Whitney. 

In this book he gives the muzzle energy 
of the .38 S. & W. Special as 885 F. S., and 
in his article for the Sportsman’s Library 
as 784. In the article he gives the velocity 
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of the .44 S. & W. Russian as 750 and in 
his book as 831. Moreover, he places the 
velocity of the .45 Colt at 776 when it burns 
38 grains powder, with practically the same 
bullet, as against 23 grains for the .44 Rus- 
sian. His book figures, therefore, give the 
.44 Russian much more muzzle énergy than 
the .45 Colt, which I think needs no com- 
ment. 

He gives the velocity of the .45 Colt au- 
tomatic as 816, while the Winchester peo- 
ple tell me the velocity is 900. According 
to his book the energy of the .45 Colt Auto- 
matic is considerably (40 pounds) less than 
the .38 Colt Automatic, which I think the 
Colt people would indignantly deny. 

I am interested in this matter and would 
like to get at the facts, but these figures 
are so contradictory and absurd that it is 
difficult to take any of his statements seri- 
ously. I would be grateful for any light you 
ean throw on the subject, or any reliable 
data on the above arms you can furnish. 

I note that he specifies various barrel 
lengths, but I cannot believe that these 
would cause such pronounced differences as 
appear, and in any case, this would account 
for only one or two, out of a half-dozen 
or more, to me, unaccountables. 

Could you also advise me regarding a 
heavy, serviceable revolver for use in a big 
game country where one might, for various 
reasons, be separated from his rifle? I have 
in mind the Colt New Service in either .45, 
.44-40 or .38-40 calibers, either regular or in 
the target model. I want good stopping 
power and reasonable accuracy up to at 
least 50 yards. Do you think the sights on 
the target model are strong enough to stand 
fairly rough use? 

I am told the .44-40 gives an unpleasant 
“jump” in a revolver, and is not as accurate 
as the .45 Colt Smokeless, but have never 
shot the former. If there is anything at all, 
though, in Himmelwright’s figures, the .45 
Colt has nothing like the striking power I 
supposed it to have; even the .388 Automatic 
beats it a little. Y. WESLEY BLAIR. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Answer.—In the August (1908) number of 
Outdoor Life will be found a very valuable 
article by Tuley Francis Huntington in 
which he reviews “The Pistol and Revolver,” 
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pointing out many of the errors (though 
not by any means all of them) which are to 
be found in same. 

Of this, Lieutenant Whelen, in the De- 
cember issue says: “I was particularly im- 
pressed with the able manner in which Mr. 
Huntington reviewed Mr. Himmelwright’s 
book, ‘The Pistol and Revolver.’ While ac- 
knowledging the great work that Mr. Him- 
melwright has done in fostering and en- 
couraging the use of the revolver, it does 
seem to me that he could have greatly im- 
proved his book. The enormous amount of 
very valuable data which has been obtained 
on revolvers during the past four years 
should have been included, it seems to me, 
especially as Mr. Himmelwright has this 
data right at his fingertips.” 

In writing of the article by Mr. Himmel- 
wright that is to be found in “Guns, Am- 
munition and Tackle,” Mr. De Angelis, in 
the June (1908) number of Outdoor Life 
says: “But the article by Mr. A. L. A. Him- 
melwright, a target shot of target shots, the 
president of the United States Revolver As- 
sociation, on the pistol and revolver, is 
worse than worthless. It is so full of gross 
and palpable errors as to make it utterly 
valueless. I am not going to take the time 
to point them out now, as they are so obvi- 
ous that the most cursory inspection will 
disclose them, but I will do so some other 
time, if anyone doubts this.” 

In the remarks that I may make in this 
article please bear in mind that simply be- 
cause it has seemed advisable to point out a 
few of the errors that are to be found in 
“The Pistol and Revolver,” which were evi- 
dently overlooked by Mr. Huntington, that 
this is not done in any effort to ridicule the 
author or to underrate his ability as a 
marksman. 

If, however, by this effort (and the re- 
marks of Mr. Huntington, Lieutenant Whel- 
en and Mr. De Angelis, which no doubt will 
be found of far greater value) Mr. Himmel- 
wright should be led to correct the errors 
that have unfortunately crept into his book, 
and at an early date give us another with 
additional information concerning these 
arms, which are daily becoming more pop- 
ular, I, for one, will be fully satisfied. 

One way in which the differences in the 
tables of pistol cartridge ballistics that ap- 
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pear in the two books mentioned by Mr. 
Blair may be accounted for is the fact that 
the author may have given the results ob- 
tained with black powder in the first book 
and of smokeless cartridges in the second. 
Then, again, the cartridge companies often 
make slight changes in the loading of the 
various cartridges which, of course, will give 
different results ballistically. A table of 
ballistics compiled today might not agree 
with one of tomorrow, due to some varia- 
tion in powder used, change in brand or 
weight of charges employed. In my opin- 
ion it is to be regretted that cartridges are 
not always loaded to give more uniform re- 
sults than they are at present. To make 
this clear it might be mentioned that too 
great a difference exists between the full 
charge, black powder .45 Colt and the 
smokeless load in same size as given in Mr. 
Himmelwright’s book. The black powder 
load of 40 grains in this arm gave a velocity 
of 922 foot seconds, while according to Mr. 
Himmelwright’s figures the velocity of the 
same in smokeless charges is but 776. The 
energy of the black powder load is 472 foot- 
pounds, while that of the smokeless load is 
but 334. All this makes a different ad- 
justment of sights necessary and the smoke- 
less load reduces the .45 Colt (which, when 
loaded with the charge originally designed 
for it, was equaled for power by but one 
other caliber—the .44-40) to an arm of less 
power than the .44 Russian. There are 
few practical shooters who will willingly 
carry a .45 to shoot these smokeless car- 
tridges which give a penetration of less 
than 5 inches, when they have been ac- 
customed to shooting through solid 8inch 
white pine timbers with the black powder 
load originally designed for it. Just what 
make of cartridge this one may be that is 
mentioned in Mr. Himmelwright’s tabie I 
do not know, but if this is the best that 
the makers of that particular size can pro- 
duce there are some who would work up a 
smokeless load of greater power or continue 
to use the old 40-grain black-powder one be- 
fore they would use it. 

There are a few statements in “The Pistol 
and Revolver” that, to me, seem incorrect, 
which I shall attempt to point out. As for 
the others which have been so clearly set 
forth in the article by Mr. Huntington, and 
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which has been referred to, I would suggest 
that all who have failed to read it do so at 
once and then tell us if they do not think 
the book will have to be rewritten if we are 
to have a book to which we can turn for 
information that will be found reliable in 
all respects. 

In speaking of the Colt Frontier Model 
(rod ejector double-action) he says it is “one 
of the most popular arms for hard service,” 
and that it was “formerly the service weap- 
on of the United States Army.” The facts 
in the case are that if there was ever a re- 
volver turned out by a first-class manufac- 
turer that was not popular, and that would 
not stand hard service, it was the double-ac- 
tion Colt, rod ejector, or, as called by Mr. 
Himmelwright, the “Frontier Model,” and in 
the past often listed as “Colt Army D. A.” 
The method of locking the cylinder was 
fully as bad as in the first of the old New 
Navy, neither of them being either durable 
nor reliable. The manner of locking the 
cylinders of these and a few other double- 
action revolvers had more to do with the 
double-action guns being unpopular with 
shooters in the West than nearly anything 
else. After using a few years (often a few 
months) the cylinders would become so 
loose, and so insecurely locked that it was 
not uncommon for the firing pin to strike 
the primer too near one edge, and cases 
were not uncommon where the firing pin 
would miss the primer entirely. Yet this 
is the gun that was “one of the most popu- 
lar ior hard service”! If this, and some of 
the cther of the earlier double-action guns 
had been as simple, durable and reliable as 
some of the double-action arms which are 


being manufactured today, we would have 
heard less complaint from all quarters as to 


the shortcomings of the double-action re- 
volvers. 

As to this (the Colt D. A. .45) ever having 
been the service weapon of the United 
States Army, the quotation from the letter 
to Mr. DeAngelis, published in the Apri! 
(1906) number of Outdoor Life, in which 
the Chief of Ordnance says: “The Colt’s, 
caliber .45, double-action revolver has never 
been adopted as the service weapon,” proves 
conclusively that Mr. Himmelwright was in 
error again when he made this statement. 
In speaking of the .45 Schofield Smith & 
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Wesson he says this was “also formerly a 
United States service weapon.” I am not 
positive as to what extent the .45 Schofield 
Was used in the army, but as nearly as 1 
can learn it was never adopted as the ser- 
vice arm in the same sense as was the .45 
Colt—not the double-action Colt, mind you, 
as Mr. Himmelwright states, but the .45 
Cole single-action. Regarding the Schofield, 
and the probability of its having been adopt- 
ed for use in the army, an esteemed friend 
writes: “I am not certain whether the .45 
Schofield model was regularly adopted by 
the War Department or not, but I doubt it 
very much. During the time that the Scho- 
field was in the hands of troops the Peace- 
maker (meaning the .45 Colt’s single-action) 
was the regular service arm, and it may be 
possible that the Schofield was adopted for 
a while as a secondary arm, but I did not 
think so. My impression is that it was 
merely issued for an extended field trial 
much as the .45 automatics have been.” If 
there are any of the readers of Outdoor Life 
who can give us absolutely reliable informa- 
tion as to what extent the .45 Schofield was 
used in the army, I, for one, would be 
pleased to read it. 
Mr. Himmelwright devotes considerable 
space to some revolvers which have not 
been made for several years, and the same 
will apply to some of the single-shot pis- 
tols he mentions; one of these being a for- 
eign-made arm and muzzle loading; but the 
revolver that for something like twenty 
years was the service arm of the United 
States army and as a large-caliber belt re- 
volver was used more extensively than any 
other, he dismisses with a couple of sen- 
tences and without so much as a cut of 
same, and that gun is the Colt Single-Action 
Army! Isn’t this strange? Can anyone ex- 
plain why such should be the case? To me 
it would seem that in writing a book de- 
voted to the pistol and revolver that the 
single-action Colt is entitled to at least a 
little attention and that a cut at least could 
have been shown! ‘fhen there is the Bisley 
Colt, and several revoivers of Smith & Wes- 
son make of which there is not so much as 
a word said. Surely a book of this nature 
cannot be considered complete’ when all 
these are ignored. If obsolete models were 
to be considered why were not the Reming- 
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ton and, yes, the older cap-and-ball revolvers 
described as well? 

Mr. Himmelwright states that the .45 Colt 
is the most powerful of all the revolver car- 
tridges, and then a few pages farther on 
contradicts the statement with his table of 
ballistics where it ranks third for energy 
and away down the line for velocity. Then 
the statement that the self-lubricating bul- 
let, black powder revolver cartridges are so 
much less liable to foul the barrel of the 
revolver from which they may be shot as 
to permit of a hundred or more shots being 
fired without causing sufficient fouling to 
impair the accuracy, is to be questioned. 
lf such cartridges are made they must de- 
teriorate rapidly, as I have never found any 
of them of which this statement could truth- 
fully be made which had found their way 
into the West. 

In the table given on page 49 there are 
some things the reader will have to guess 
at, same as those mentioned by Mr. Blair. 
Many will wonder what kind of bullets (full 
patch or soft-point) were used in the auto- 
matic pistols to give the penetration shown. 
Also whether a pistol or revolver was used 
for the .32 S. & W., which had a 10-inch 
barrel, and then wonder again, a little far- 
ther down, whether the 10-inch .44 S. & W. 
was not also a pistol, and if not, where 
such a revolver with such a long barrel was 
made, Another thing that is a puzzle is 
why in giving the ballistics of pistol car- 
tridges a barrel of 28 inches should have 
been used for the .22 long rifle cartridge? 
To be perfectly frank in the matter, this 
table is very confusing. In the case of the 
.32 8S. & W., I presume this was a pistol, 
as no such velocity as mentioned could have 
been obtained with a revolver shooting this 
cartridge, and even for a pistol this velocity 
looks high. Note the .32 8. & W. long—a 
much more powerful cartridge—which is 
stated as giving more than 100 feet less. 

It seems to me that a book written on 
the subject chosen by Mr. Himmelwright 
thoroughly covering the subject and free 
from error, and in which all of the more 
popular American revolvers and pistols 
were carefully described and _ illustrated, 
would meet with a reception from shooters 
generally that has been given few books 
devoted to firearms. As I think of the al- 
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most universal way in which “The Pistol 
and Revolver” has been favorably comment- 
ed on and commended to the lovers of these 
arms by the magazines generally the more 
I am convinced that if a book with as many 
errors as this one contains will meet with 
the reception that has been given it, one in 
which only reliable matter was to be found 
would certainly be a success. But such a 
book would necessarily be much larger than 
Mr. Himmelwright’s, and would be much 
more expensive, but it seems certain that 
with the increasing interest in the subject, 
that the author of such a book, provided he 
turned out one fully covering the subject 
and reliable in every way, would be amply 
remunerated for his work. 

In answer to Mr. B'air’s question as to a 
desirable revolver for the purpose he men- 
tions, it would seem that, as he evidently 
prefers a double-action, and the Colt New 
£ervice in particular, that if he should get 
cne of these in either .38-40, .44-40 or .45 
caliber and with target sights, or regular, 
as he mentions, he will have a very desir- 
able gun in every way. If the revolver is 
carried in a heavy leather holster no fear 
of the target sights being injured need be 
apprehended. There seems to be an impres- 
sion among many shooters that because a 
revolver is equipped with target sights that 
it will not stand the hard usage that a re- 
volver for belt purposes is often subjected 
to, but as to this can say that if one is as 
careful as he should be and gives his re- 
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volvers one-half of the attention it deserves, 
there will be very little cause for complaint. 
Then again, if one thinks that any arm can 
be carried in all kinds of weather, and never 
cleaned or oiled for months at a time and 
still prove reliable he is very likely to dis- 
cover his mistake—possibly at a time when 
a gun in first-class working order would be 
worth its weight in gold. Nearly any of 
the best of the American made arms will 
stand a great deal of exceptional hard us- 
age and still prove reliable in proper hands 
under nearly any circumstances, but some 
seem under the impression that they should 
respond promptly after the worst abuse, 
which is a mistake. The man that goes on 
a hunting trip and never finds time to give 
his guns at least a little attention daily 
need not be surprised to occasionally have 
trouble. All this is not meant for the spe- 
cial benefit of any certain one, but I just 
happened to call to mind the many times I 
have seen firearms so shamefully abused 
that I could hardly refrain from jotting 
down a few thoughts along this line. But 
to the revolver Mr. Blair is wanting: Any 
of the three calibers he mentions will be 
found to have a pretty healthy recoil, but 
this need cause no uneasiness, for, as has 
been mentioned before and quite often, 
these revolvers will be found to show ac 
curate shooting if correctly sighted and no 
effort is made to hold so tightly as to pre- 
vent recoil. In the effort to do this a great 
many will flinch and the result is inaccurate 
shooting. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Wanted—A Pocket Gun 


I have been asked to outline what 1 think 
would be a satisfactory pocket gun, a gun 
made for pocket use at close range and for 
nothing else, suitable for both men and 
women and under all conditions of dress. 

The requirements of a pocket gun are 
these: It must be safe, light-weight, short, 
flat, compact, hammerlegs, free from all pro- 
jections that catch or wear the clothing, 
quick double action, light trigger pull and 
heavy striking power. 

I suggest that a two-barreled, double-ac- 
tion derringer would about fill the bill. 

Make one about the size of the present 
Remington derringer for women, or for men 


who want a light weapon, and have it use 
the .38 S. & W. cartridge; for men let the 
present .50 caliber center fire pistol car- 
tridge be used, containing 25 grains of pow- 
der and 300 of lead. Let the smaller weap- 
on weigh about 8 ounces and the larger one 
weigh from 16 to 20 ounces, the smaller 
weapon to have about 3-inch barrels and the 
larger to have 4-inch barrels. Each weapon 
should have the present S. & W. safety ar- 
rangement in the back of the handle, and 
should have a folding trigger, this making 
it fully one-third more compact. 

Both the .38 S. & W. and the .50 pistol 
cartridges are described in the Winchester 
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catalogue, and are easy to buy. The recoil in 
each case would be heavy, but not excessive, 
and the striking power would be at a maxi- 
mum for the size and weight of the weapon. 
Two shots are plenty for a pocket weapon 
designed solely for defense but those two 
shots should be of the heaviest striking 
power that the gun and the hand can stand. 

The barrel, in each case, by the way, 
should be long enough so that the trigger 
could be pulled by the second finger, this 
being the strongest, with the forefinger out 
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along the barrel to give instinctive aim 
without danger of being powder-burned. 

This weapon could be made and sold for 
$10, as it is far simpler to make than a 
revolver. It should have no sharp edges or 
corners; everything should be round and 
smooth. The shape of the Remington dou- 
ble derringer, handle and all, if it had a 
folding trigger, would do very well; only the 
handle should be as flat as the barrels. 
What think others? 

Utah. CHAUNCEY TMOMAS. 


For the Shotgun Crank 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My friend the gun- 
smith here, had a very interesting gun in 
to be repaired, which I thought would be 
of interest to your Arms and Ammunition 
department. It is a device to change any 
repeating shotgun from cylinder to full 
choke, automatically, while firing. You will 





gun is full choked. The sleeve can be 
placed in any position by hand, simply slid- 
ing it forward or backward, as desired. It 
being intended to work automatically when 
firing consecutively at a covey of quail ris- 
ing and flying off. Whether it is a practi- 
cal device and will do what is claimed, I do 
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magazine band is another barrel or sleeve. 
Three lugs are on the forward end of the 
magazine tube. In action, at the first shot ed it. I do not believe in such devices, 


the sleeve, or outer barrel, is in the rear 
position, the muzzle of both barrels even, 
the slots sawn in the barrel being apart the 
gun cylinder bored. Being fired, the recoil 
throws the sleeve forward past the first 
lug, contracting the muzzle of the barrel 
slightly, closing the slots, making the gun 
a modified choke for the second shot. 
Upon being fired again, the sleeve moves 
forward, further contracting the barrel muz- 
zie. When full out at the third shot the 


























though. 

I am one of your news-stand subscribers 
and enjoy your gun and ammunition depart- 
ment. As to the arguments about the bolt- 
action rifle: The bolt action is strictly a 
military weapon and you will find very few 
who use a rifle, hunting either men or game, 
who prefer the bolt to the lever action. 
There is no question as to which is the 
quickest among men who have used both. 

N. Carolina. BE. L. BAILEY. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much in- 
terested in the Arms and Ammunition de- 
partment. I own a .32 Winchester Special 
rifle and reload my own shells using 23 
grains Lightning pewder and Ideal bullet 
No. 321297. I succeeded in getting my deer 
this fall, making a clean shot, the game 
dropping instantly. I am of the opinion that 
the .32 Special is large enough and power- 


Wants a Revolver in 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have become 
greatly interested in the articles that have 
recently appeared in the columns of Out- 
door Life regarding the manufacture of a 
revolver of .22 or .25 caliber, but believe 
that this gun could be made to give better 
satisfaction if made to use the .25-20 center 
fire cartridge, instead of rim fire, as has 
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Will Users of the .32 Winchester Special Please Comply? 


ful enough for the game we have here. | 
am in hopes of getting a bear in the spring. 
I am not much of an expert in the shooting 
game but am very enthusiastic over it, and 
would be greatly pleased to hear from us- 
ers of the .32 Winchester Special through 
the columns of Outdoor Life as to their 
opinion of this arm as a big game rifle. 
Colorado. L. H. FRIEND. 


.25-20 Caliber 


been suggested. These cartridges cost but 
little more than the rim fire ones, and have 
at least the two advantages—they are more 
powerful and can be reloaded if desired. I 
would buy one of these revolvers if it was 
on the market and I know of many others 
who would as well. W. J. SWETT. 
S. Dakota. 


Will Some of Our .22 Rifle Shooters Please Answer? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will some of your 
experts give me their experience with .22 
caliber rifles at 25 yards? Also would like 
to know if there is any book printed on this 
subject. Would appreciate replies through 
your columns at an early date. 


N. H. J. H. FITZGERALD. 


[Note —We do not know of any book 
written entirely devoted to 25-yard work, 
but you should find some among the list 
advertised in this magazine which should 
prove of value to you whatever ranges you 
may decide to practice at.—Editor.] 


Followed Advice with Satisfactory Results 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a line to thank 
yourself and Captain Hardy on the different 
articles on “How to Become an Expert Shot” 
and especially his advice on revolver shoot- 
ing. I have shot both rifle and pistol for 
thirty years and as a rifle shot on the 200- 
yard range can associate with a very good 
class of shooters, but with the pistol I was 
a failure, and couldn’t figure it out until 


reading Captain Hardy’s article on revolver 
shooting. He discussed my ailment exactly; 
I gripped the weapon too tight, pushed the 
trigger finger too far through the guard and 
invariably shot low to the left. Now I hold 
the weapon loosely, pull with the point of 
the finger with a slow pressure and the im- 
provement is more than satisfactory to me. 
New Mexico. SAM STEVENS. 


Admires the Mauser 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to ask 
you how the barrels ig the rifles made in 
the United States compare with those of the 
Mauser. While in Old Mexico, three years 
ago, on a hunting trip, together with two 
friends, we took a 7 mm. sporting Mauser 
along to try it against the .30-40. One of 
my friends had a .33, the other a .30 U. S. 
I also had a .30 U. S. box-magazine. We 
had the time of our lives, plenty of game 


and fine weather. None of us had ever 
used a Mauser and we were very much sur- 
prised to find that the 7 mm. Mauser would 
outshoot our rifles in every respect, and on 
our return to Torreon we all three bought 
Mausers, and I must say that a better-shoot- 
ing arm was never built. I have never ex- 
perienced any trouble with metal fouling 


while using the Dutch cartridge, but on our 


return to the States we got some 7 mm. 
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American-made ammunition—and the trou- 
blé commenced. We couldn’t keep the bar- 
rels clean, and after five shots the gun 
would kick one down if not cleaned, and 
the rifle would not shoot as well as when 
using the regular Mauser cartridge. I have 
since tried about every rifle on the market 
except the Remington autoloading rifle an‘? 
have found nothing for its weight and 
inches that will beat the 7 mm sporting 
Mauser for an all-around gun. Being an 





American I would like to have an Amer!- 
can-made rifle that I could be proud of, and 
wouldn’t mind paying for it. I will admit 
that the United States rifles are the best 
rifles on the market. I think that if some 
company would put out a high-power rifle 
with a barrel that was composed of the 
very best material that money could buy 
they would find them a good seller at any 
price. o..™ Be 
Arizona. 


Will Mr. Roberts Please Reply? 


One of our readers is very anxious to cor- 
respond with Mr. A. M. Roberts of North 
Dakota, author of the article in our Febru- 
ary number entitled, “Information Wanted 
Regarding the Remington Pump Gun.” As 


Babbitt Metal 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was somewhat in- 
terested in the statement of Bro. G. H. D., 
in the January issue of Outdoor Life, in 
which he speaks of a special load for his 
.82-20, and incidentally tells that he uses a 
bullet made of 60% lead and 40% “good 
babbitt metal.” 

It just occurred to me that a bullet of this 
composition might be needlessly hard, if not 
altogether undesirable, on account of the 
high percentage of tin in the alloy. Upon 
reading G. H. D.’s article I cast a .32-40-165 
bullet according to the formula of 60% lead 
and 40% babbitt, sized it to .319’, lubricated 
it, as well as the barrel, and pushed the 
slug through the rifling. Although the bar- 
rel is slightly oversized (.320’), it required 
considerable pounding with a solid brass rod 
to force the bullet through. On the other 
hand a bullet of my usual alloy, which is 
1 part of babbitt to 11 parts lead, could 
be.forced through with a steady pressure 
and without any pounding whatever. 

This leads me to say that the mere al- 
vice to use babbitt is not exact, and that 
the results to be obtained with different 
makes of so-called babbitt metal are apt to 
differ very widely. The original babbitt, as 
invented by Isaac Babbitt, who later be- 
came famous as soap maker, had as its in- 
gredients tin, copper and antimony, and 
from the best sources of information the 
original proportions were as follows: 


the copy for Mr. Roberts’ article was de- 
stroyed when the proof was read and cor- 
rected, we have no means of knowing his 
address, so we hope if this notice falls under 
his eye he will correspond with us. 


in Bullet Alloys 


ORIGINAL BABBITT METAL. 


Per Cent. 
TU 0 cp se .0%.oaky Shs kab bush ae eeen 89. 
COOUEE. onic cccbaede omens ti e8 td abaees eas 3.6 
SEO .. sv xckde soe eetuks si beeeeues 7.1 


How different babbitt alloys are can be 
seen from the following table giving the 
proportions of six of the best known bab- 


bitt metals: 
PERCENTAGES OF 
Tin, Anti- Lead, Copper. Zinc. 


mony. 
1—Parsons’ . ...86 1 2 2 27 
2—Richard’s . ..70 15 10% 4% 0 
8—Fenton’s . ...16 0 0 5 7 
4—French Navy. 7% 0 7 7 87% 
5—German Navy 85 7% 0 7% 0 


As a matter of fact, many different com- 
positions are sold under the name babbitt 
metal. Some are good, but more are worth- 
less; while but very little babbitt metal is 
sold that is made according to the original 
formula. Most of the metals sold under that 
name are the refuse of the typefoundries 
and smelting works, melted and cast into 
fancy ingots, with special brands, and sold 
under the name of babbitt metal. 

One of the best babbitts used in this 
country is the one I employ, composed of 
88% tin, 74% antimony and 4%% copper. 
Now, this allow, when mixed with lead in 


the proportion of 60 and 40, which is the 
formula given by G. H. D., would give a 


bullet alloy made up of: 


Per Cent. 
EOE: 5. cicus views tetebewnes sbacdebiunnen 60 
0 oooh i ¥ks 0 2'e eek h eek cee 6a 35.2 
DERIOED «5 oo Vases dhe eescss sane wearer 8.1 


CD nin’ n.d obs KA 0004 te eee 1.7 
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This, in my opinion, should make a pretty 
tough sort of a bullet, when it is considered 
that the so-called “Ideal” bullet alloy, made 
by the Ideal Mfg. Co., of New Haven—which 
surely is the limit for toughness—only con- 
tains 10% tin, together with 80% lead, 7% 
antimony and 3% copper. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
G. H. D.’s alloy contains an unusually great 
proportion of tin, more than 50% as much 
as lead, which seems undesirable from the 
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fact that while the melting point of lead is 
about 625° F., tin will fuse at a tempera- 
ture as low as 442° F.; and a combination 
of 1 part tin to 2 parts lead will fuse at 
475° F. 

It will therefore be seen that it is im- 
portant for the careful rifleman to ascertain 
the composition of any babbitt metal before 
he puts it to indiscriminate use. 


New York. ERNEST COLER. 


Will Some Shotgun Shooter Please Reply? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is my intention 
to give myself some cheap shotgun practice 
and I would be oblige€ to some of the many 
readers of Outdoor Life for instructions in 
buying or constructing an inexpensive port- 
able trap and targets, and also in loading 
shells. What would be the lightest load of 
powder and shot to do good work? What 


style and quantity of wadding? What 
brand of powder and kind of shell would be 
best, and what tools would be necessary for 
reloading’ I would like some kind of bulk 
smokeless powder in brass shells, if this 
combination can be made to work satisfac- 
torily. Will an automatic ejector handle re- 
loaded brass shells? J. W. NAYLOR. 
Colorado. 


United States Revolver Association League Results 


CLUB— Won. Lost, Pr Ct. 
Golden Gate, Cal. ........... 8 0 1,000 
ES SS) 8 eee 7 875 
Smith & Wesson, Mass....... 7 875 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............ 6 .750 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Portiand, Ore, 
Preven, Oe Eh csc asc cece’ 5 
Boston, Mass. .. 
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Annual Meeting U. S. 


The tenth annual meeting of the United 
States Revolver Association was held at the 
7ist Regiment armory, 34th Street und Park 
Avenue, New York City, on January 17, 1910. 

The meeting was called to order at 8:40 
p. m., Mr. Crabtree presiding. There were 
present Messrs. B. F. Wilder, W. G. Hud- 
son, J. E. Silliman, M. Hays, Wilfred Hart- 
ley, P. Hanford, G. Grenzer, W. Wadsworth, 
R. H. Sayre, J. A. Dietz, A. L. A. Himmel- 
wright, L. D. D’Amico, J. R. Eckerson, G. O. 
Miller and others, of New York City; J. B. 
Crabtree of Springfield, Mass.; George Hugh 


CLUBS— Won. Lost. Pr Ct. 
Myles Standish, Me. ......... 3 5 .875 
Eh ih Midivedecscodseeses 3 5 .375 
National Capitol, D. C........ 2 6 .250 
LOO AMMOIOS, COL. 2. ccccccccee 1 7 125 
a 0 8 .000 
C.. Ce oi4 sob aa be see en 0 8 .000 

Includes matches of January 20, 1910. 

CHARLES 8. AXTELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Revolver Association 
Smith of Philadelphia, Pa., and A. L. Hurl- 


burt of Hartford, Conn. 

Among other important business trans- 
acted the following officers were elected for 
the current year: 


President—J. B. Crabtree, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Vice President—R. M. Merrill, Oakland, 
Calif. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Charles 8S. Axtell, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Members Executive Committee—R. H. 
Sayre, New York; C. C. Crossman, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


“A Little Nonsense Now and Then” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have enjoyed 
reading the January, 1910, Outdoor Life. 
In re article on “The Pocket Gun” by 
Chauncey Thomas, page 74, would suggest 
that Mr. Thomas get him a three-barrel gun, 
with bayonet attached, to use on those mid- 
night alley holdups, firing shotgun barrel 
first, rifle next, and bayonet last; then, if 
Sir Holder-Up is still alive, detach bayonet 


and use gun as a club, which certainly ought 
to do the work. 

Speaking of holdups reminds me of a 
rather unique experience I had in that line 
about a year ago. I was called in a great 
hurry one night to attend a poor fellow 
who had been ’coon hunting, and, while 
standing at the foot of the tree, holding the 
bag, and supporting himself on the muzzle 
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end of his gun, the ’coon slipped down the 
opposite tree-side, and in running around 
stumbled onto the gun, and, unfortunately, 
pulled the trigger, which, of course, aroused 
the gun to action and carried away the 
nether side of the hunter’s pants, along 
with that part of his anatomy adjacent 
thereto. Well, I patched him up (his pants 
were beyond repair), dressed his wounds, 
and fixed him so that he could lie comfort- 
ably on his stomach for a month or two, 
and left, conscious of having done a good 
deed. When just as I was passing a dark 
alley on my way home, out popped a strap- 
ping big fellow about 6 feet 3 inches tail, 
who pointed a gun up to my nose and 
yelled in a low, firm tone: “Throw up your 
hands!” which, of course, I did, dropping 
my pill receptacle at the same time, being 
considerably scared and willing to throw up 
most anything, even the day before yester- 
day’s supper; but when he saw the pill bag, 
he lowered the gun, took off his mask and 
said: “Beg pardon, Doc., I didn’t recognize 
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you until I saw your bag and smelled your 
pills.” Then I saw whoit was. “Well John,” 
I says, “this is the limit, not only of hu- 
man endurance, but of a doctor’s patience! 
Here you have been owing me a pill bill for 
four years or more, and now you get out 
and hold me up to boot! I’ve a good notion 
to report you to the preacher, and have you 
‘churched’!” “For God’s sake, Doc., don’t 
do that!” says he. “How much is that bill?” 
“Fifty cents,” says I. “Well,” says he, “here 
is a dollar; it’s all yours. I’ve done pretty 
well tonight, and can spare it.” “But,” says 
I, “where did you get it?” “From your com- 
petitor,” says he; “I held him up a few min- 
utes ago.” “Oh, well,” says I, “it’s all right, 
then; we both belong to the same profession 
and what’s his ought to be mine!” 

Well, Mr. Editor, before closing I wanted 
to say a few words on bolt versus lever ac- 
tion type of setter dogs; but will leave that 
till a later date. You certainly print a nice 
little magazine. A. WINDSOR, M.D. 

Missouri. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Concerning the Purchase of Mobilelubricant. 

The following quotation from a letter 
written to Lieutenant Whelen as to where 
Mobilelubricant can be procured will prove 
of interest to many of our readers who will 
want this to use with their high-power rifles 
to prevent metallic fouling. 

“Mobilelubricant can be purchased in al- 
most every city in the United States, either 
from the Standard Oil Co., Continental Oil 
Co., Atlantic Refining Co., Waters-Pierce Oil 
Co., or from the Vacuum Oil Co., and in 
Canada it can be purchased from the Queen 
City Oil Co. or from the Imperial Oil Co. 
Further, Mobilelubricant is usually sold by 
the leading garages and dealers in automo 
bile supplies. 

“Please note that this grease is called 
*‘Mobilelubricant’ and not ‘Mobile-lubricant’.” 


C. M. Diehl, Bear Creek, Mont.—I should 
like to ask of some of your experienced 
writers as to their opinion of the .33 Win- 
chester. I like the action of the ’86 model 
that uses this cartridge, and especially with 
24-inch barrel and half-magazine, but think 
the cartridge could be made with a heavier 
load, the bullet to weigh about 230 grains 
with a powder charge sufficient to give it 
a velocity of about 2,100 feet per second. 
The action of this rifle is strong enough and 
if the cartridge can be made something like 
I suggest it would make a fine gun, and 
powerful enough for any game found in this 
country. It would be between the .30 and 
.85 calibers and, in my opinion, an ideal 
gun. Kindly tell me the difference between 
the 1903 and 1906 U. S. government car- 
tridges, and the velocity of each. 


Answer.—The 1903 cartridge uses a round 
point bullet of 220 grains weight and has a 
velocity of 2,163 feet per second. ‘The ve- 
locity of the 1906 cartridge is 2,750 feet per 
second and uses a sharp point bullet of 150 
grains weight usually, though some of the 
companies load this cartridge with heavier 
bullets. 


A. W. Kennedy, Shelbyville, Ill—If the 
Colt company can make a single-action re- 
volver from .32 to .45 on the same frame 
and are intending to make a .22 target 
single-action as big as a .388 S. & W. Special 
would it be possible to get it chambered 
for the .38 cartridge? 


Answer.—As we understand the matter, 
neither the Colt nor S. & W. have promised 
to make a single-action .22, nor in fact, any 
style .22. To the best of our understand- 
ing the Colt company have made up a few 
.22 caliber revolvers by hand on the New 
Police frame, which is a double-action re- 
volver, these few arms being chambered for 
the .22 Winchester Special cartridge, and 
we understand that should they be shown 
that a demand exists sufficient to warrant 
them in manufacturing such an arm forthe 
market that they will do so. It is now up 
to those (and we believe there are many 
who can be included here), who have been 
clamoring for such an arm, to make their 
wants known, and when this is done we be- 
lieve the Colts company can be depended 
on to “deliver the goods.” 


i 


Thos. H. Edsall, Reno, Nev.—I would ap- 
preciate some information concerning the 
.25-35 Winchester in regard to its killing 
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power. | have a Winchester carbine of this 
caliber, and would like to know whether you 
think it large enough for deer, etc. It has 
proven an excellent arm at the target. 


Answer.—Questions such as yours are dif- 
ficult to answer to the satisfac ion of all 
who might be interested in such matters. 
While we know of hunters who use this 
arm for deer and even larger game, and 
nearly always with success, we believe that 
most of the hunters of today would recom- 
mend a more powerful gun. If one were 
always certain of a broadside shot at a deer 
this, or even a less powerful arm, would 
usually prove entirely satisfactory, but as 
all know who nave had any experience in 
hunting large game one has no choice in 
the matter—at least not often—and has to 
shoot under unfavorable conditions where a 
bullet may have to traverse half the lengtn 
of the deer before reaching a vital spot. In 
eases of this kind sometimes the soft-point 
bullet will not give the necessary penetra- 
tion, and this can be said of more calibers 
than the one mentioned, as we know from 
experience, and then a more powerful arm 
would certainly be preferable. If, however, 
deer ig the largest game you are likely to 
find in your hunting, with the chances of far 
more shots being fired at other and smaller 
game, we think that your carbine would 
prove quite satisfactory. 


A. G. Liickenbill, Grand Junction, Colo.— 
Is there a three-barrel gun made in this 
country that sells at $35? Where can a 
cap-and-bal] revolver in serviceable shape 
be had? Is it practicable to use a telescope 
on a saddle gun for hunting? Would not 
a .50-110-Winchester '86 model be a good 
bear gun? How can I bore out a rifle bar- 
rel and make a shotgun of it? 


Answer.—Write the Three Barrel Gun Co., 
Moundsville, W. Va., for information as to 
their guns and prices; we do not think you 
can get a three-barrel gun, though, for $35. 
You can purchase the revolvers you mention 
of Francis Bannerman, New York. We would 
not consider a telescope on a gun used ex- 
pressly for saddle work as likely to prove 
entirely satisfactory, as there would be more 
or less danger of its becoming injured in 
carrying in the hand or across the saddle, 
and it would be nearly impossible to carry 
in a scabbard when &ttached to the rifle. 
The .50-110 Winchester Express would cer- 
tainly be powerful enough for bear, but it 
is not a long range rifle, and. we think you 
would be better satisfied, perhaps, with one 
of their high-power calibers. The best ad- 
vice we could give you as to boring out a 
rifle barrel in which shot was to be used 
would be to have this done by a gunsmith. 


E. F. Jacobs, Morgantown, W. Va.—I have 
Stevens .22 single-shot and Savage .22 re- 
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peating rifles and shoot them a great deal, 
and I like the smokeless, greaseless bullet 
cartridge very much on account of lack of 
report and its cleanliness in handling, but 
have been told that it is hard on the rifling 
—one party, who is quite an authority on 
rifles and rifle shooting, telling me that 
none of the best-informed shots used smoke- 
less powder in their rifles for the above rea- 
son. My own experience with the black pow- 
ders in these .22 rifles is that I do not 
dare set them down after shooting without 
thoroughly cleaning them or I will have 
trouble and a rusty barrel, and even after 
they are thoroughly cleaned and oiled, they 
will rust, unless they are constantly inspect- 
ed and cared for. I also have some slight 
trouble with the smokeless, greaseless car 
tridge in slight leading. In your opinion, 
which cartridge will give the least trouble 
in keeping the inside of the barrel in condi- 
tion, the .22 smokeless, greaseless bullet, 
the .22 smokeless, lubricated bullet or the 
.22 black powder, lubricated bullet? Is there 
any composition on the market that will re- 
move lead from the barrel without injury to 
the rifling? I am very anxious to determine 
the above, as I like to have my guns right 
inside and want to use the cartridge that is 
the least injurious and requires the least 
eare following use. 


Answer.—We have used a great many of 
the Winchester smokeless, greaseless car- 
tridges, and have never had any difficulty 
whatever in keeping the barrels in excellent 
condition, nor have we heard of any of our 
friends experiencing any trouble of this na- 
ture. In fact, we have found these car- 
tridges so entirely satisfactory that we 
would not willingly go back to the black 
powder lubricated bullet cartridges, though 
we could say many a good word for the 
excellence of such cartridges as these as 
turned out by such companies as the U. 
M. C. and other first-class manufacturers. 
The Peters Semi-Smokeless are other car- 
tridges which are to be strongly recom- 
mended. As for the rusting, leading, etc., 
we are unable to explain clearly why you 
should meet with difficulties of this nature. 
When shooting and cleaning the same day 
and oiling carefully we should apprehend no 
trouble when using black powder cartridges. 
A second cleaning the second day when us- 
ing smokeless is to be recommended, and if 
thoroughly cleaned and oiled with a good 
oil, and rifle kept in a dry place, it would 
seem impossible to rust. We have heard 
that Winchester Crystal Cleaner will re- 
move leading from a gun barrel, but we 
have never had occasion to try it.* Perhaps 
some of our friends can give us some defi- 
nite information here. 


ed 


Harry T. Gilland, Karthans, Pa.—For 
several years IT have used a model '94 Win- 
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chester rifle with the regular soft steel bar- 
rel and Winchester high-velocity cartridges. 
This combination has given good satisfac- 


tion. I think, however, that the metal 
patch is rather hard on the soft steel bar- 
rel. Would like your opinion in some fu- 
ture issue of Outdoor Life as to the safety 
and efficiency of the following in the rifle 
named: The regular Winchester high-veloc- 
ity load used with the Ideal meta] gas-check 
bullet. I purchased 100 of the Ideal bullets 
to test them. My intention was to remove 
the factory bullets from the Winchester 
high-velocity cartridges and replace them 
with the Ideal gas-check bullets. I found, 
however, that the gas-check on base of Ideal 
bullets made them somewhat longer than 
the factory bullets and as this compressed 
the powder charge more or less might de- 
velop a dangerous pressure in the barrel, 
therefore I have not tried the few I have 
loaded, as I am not in search of an early 
grave. Would like your opinion on this 
load. Please inform me if the cartrftige 
companies can furnish cartridges loaded 
with high-velocity powder and Ideal gas- 
check bullets, on special order. I would 
like, also, the brand of powder and charges 
used in the high-velocity cartridges. 


Answer.—As you do not state the caliber 
of your rifle we cannot advise as to the 
load you wish to use. If you will write the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., stating the 
caliber, they will be glad to hand you the 
right information. None of the cartridge 
companies will load the cartridges with the 
Ideal metal gas-check bullets; but you can, 
by loading according to the Ideal company’s 
instructions, prepare your own ammunition 
and will find it all they claim for it. The 
charges of Sharpshooter powder that are 
used in the various high-velocity (not high- 
power) cartridges, as nearly as we can as- 
certain, are as follows: 


Grains 
.25-20 Winchester ........ 10 
.32-20 Winchester ........ 10.5 
.88-40 Winchester ........ 19 
.44-40 Winchester ........ 19 
45-70 Winchester ........ 31.5 
.45-90 Winchester ........ 35 
.50-110 Winchester ........ 47 
.38-55 Sharpshooter ...... 20 


All the above with metal-patched bullets. 


C. T. Hamilton, Long Island, Kan.—I have 
a .38-55 Winchester rifle, model °’94, and 
have been using Winchester black powder 
cartridges with 255-grain bullet? I recently 
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changed to smokeless and our dealer pro- 
cured for me U. M. C. cartridges with 255 
grain bullet, soft points. The box does not 
indicate whether they are high-velocity or 
short-range, and I would like to know. They 
are very accurate, and carry up well enough 
—but have they the killing power of the 
black powder and lead bullet? 


Answer.—Unless marked “High-Power” 
they are the low-pressure smokeless car- 
tridge, giving a velocity the same as black, 
and have the same killing power. You can 
also use in this arm the high-power U. M. C. 
cartridge, as these cartridges are guaranteed 
for these arms if in good repair. 


Frank K. Haney, Portland, Me.—I have 
an autoloading Remington rifle and find 
sights do not fit my.eye. When aiming with 
butt at shoulder the notch in rear sight 
appears to be three times its width, but if 
rifle is held with butt plate about six inches 
from my shoulder sights ave all right. Kind- 
ly advise me on the subject. 


Answer.—For your eyes the rear sight is 
evidently placed too far back or too near 
your eye. Moving the rear sight six inches far- 
ther forward would undoubtedly overcome 
the difficulty in your case but this would 
shorten the distance between sights so 
much as to likely result in inaccurate shoot- 
ing. There are two things you might do, 
either of which will be nearly certain to 
improve your shooting. One would be to 
use a finer notch in your rear sight, pro- 
vided you like an open sight, and the other 
would be to remove the open rear sight and 
have a Lyman or Marble peep sight attached 
using same, for most of your shooting, at 
least, with the large aperture. 


A Subscriber, Council Bluffs, la.—Kindly 
inform me through your magazine what is 
considered the most accurate cartridge for 
200-yard range work. Also in shooting with 
a .32-20 S. & W. revolver with 6%” barrel 
how close a group should be expected at 
50 yards after quite a bit of practice? 


Answer.—You could make no mistake in 
getting anyone of the following sizes for the 
work you mention: .32-40, .38-55 or .32 
Ideal as any of the three when properly 
loaded will show the best accuracy possi- 
ble at 200 yards. Presuming that your re- 
volver is properly sighted, and that you 
have shot it enough to have become thor- 
oughly familiar with it and that you do not 
have that quite common fault, that is, flinch- 
ing, you should shoot so closely as to sel- 
dom get out of the black of the Standard 
American target at 50 yards. 














Editor Outdoor Life: 
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A CROCODILE LAID LOW WITH A 10-GAUGE SHOTGUN. 


Iam mailing you under separate cover a picture of a “bird” that 
we do not think flies around the Rocky Mountains. 


The gentleman standing nearest the 


middie of the animal is Mr. Hiscock, who is down in the Panama Canal Zone, and who is a 


native of the states. 


He shoots an Ithaca 10-gauge gun, with which this animal was killed. 


The crocodile shown in the picture is the biggest one killed In the Zone during the year 1909. 
G 


New York, 


+ 





A PROPOSED NEW NATIONAL PARK. 


Around Estes Park, Colorado, are mountain 
scenes of exceptional beauty and grandeur, 
In this territory is Long’s Peak and one of 
the most rugged sections of the Continental 
Divide of the Rockies: The region is almost 
entirely above the altitude of 7,000 feet, and 
in it are forests, streams, waterfalls, snowy 
peaks, great cafions, glaciers, scores of spe- 
cies of wild birds, and more than a thousand 
varieties of wild flower’. 

In many respects this section is losing its 
wild charms. Extensive areas of primeval 
forests have been misused and ruined; the 
once numerous big game has been hunted al- 
most out of existence, the birds are falling, 
the wild flowers vanishing and the pictur- 
esque beaver, except where protected, are al- 
most gone. 

These scenes are already extensively used 
as places of recreation. If they are to be per- 
manently and more extensively used and pre- 
served, it will he necessary to hold them as 


public property and protect them. 

To this end the Estes Park Improvement 
and Protective Association is endeavoring to 
have about 600,000 acres converted into a na- 
tional park and game preserve. Protected 
and used as a national park, its flowers, birds, 
and especially its big game, would increase, 
and its resources thus used serve more people 
and serve them better tham any other use of 
them could give. 

Many of the rules and regulations which 
should govern this park should be similar to 
those now applied to the Yellowstone Park. 
It also seems advisable that the use and own- 
ership of private property should remain un- 
changed except in regard to hunting. 

The shooting of any bird or animal within 
the park should be prohibited. Timber cut- 
ting under Forest Service regulations may be 
allowed for local use only, and grazing should 
be restricted to local stock. 


Pstes Park. Colo PNOS A. MITTS 
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A BEAR HUNTER : . 
Tom B. Hopper of Spokane, Wash., with his bear dogs and the result of 
a hunt for bear. ; 
i 
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Some New Books 


How to Train Your Own Dogs, by Harry J. 
Mooney; 50 cents; illustrated, 75 pages; The 
Saalfeld Pub. Co., Akron, O. 

Mr. Mooney’s position as trainer with Bar- 
num & Bailey entitles him to much knowledge 
with regard to the training of dogs that will 
be found valuable to the readers of this book. 
The work is not offered as a text book, but as 
a few hints for the guidance of those who 
love the dog, and who wish that their pet may 
become useful. 


Little Rimes of the Garrison, by Birdie Bax- 
ter Clarke; with photographic illustrations 
by the author; 140 pages; Franklin Hudson 
Pub. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

It is not difficult to tell from these rhymes 
that the author is a captain’s wife, for the 
dedication lines read as follows: “To my cap- 
tain, my children, and the enlisted men of 
the service these little rimes are dedicated.” 
The verses are all of a patriotic order, and 
cleverly and profusely illustrated. There are 
some very stirring little pieces in the book 
that will be more appreciated by army men 
than others, but which are interesting to the 
layman, too. 


Ignition, Timing and Valve Setting, by Thos. 
H. Russell, M. BE. LL. B.; illustrated; pocket 
size, 225 pages; flexible leather, $1.50; The 
Charles C. Thompson Co., Chicago. 

This is a comprehensive illustrated manual 
of self-instruction for automobile owners, op- 
erators and repairmen. It treats of electrical 
ignition for motor car engines; the magneto 
system; magneto ignition; general summary 
of ignition; ignition faults and hints; induc- 
tion coils; timing ignition; valves and their 
functions; valve setting, ete. This book, 
written by an authority, should be read by al) 
owners of cars who take any care of them 
themselves; even the man who employs his 
own chauffeur will find it to his advantage 
while on the road to know more than his 
driver at times. It may save him an annoy- 
ing walk occasionally, and much expense. 
The book is substantially bound in leather, 
with a cheaper edition in cloth at $1.00. 


Automobile Driving, Self Taught, by Thomas 
Russell, M. E., LL. B.; illustrated: pocket 
size, 230 pages; flexible leather, $1.50; cloth, 
$1.00; The Charles C. Thompson Co., Chi- 
cago. 


This is an exhaustive treatise on the man- 
agement, care and operation of motor cars. 
The author is the former editor of “Modern 
Machinery;” editor of “The American Ency- 
clopedia of the Automobile,” and author of 
several works on motors and mechanism. 
The work is almost invaluable to the novice 
at automobile driving, and contains much 
useful information to the old-timers as well. 
The contents include the following: “Auto- 
mobile Driving,” “Self-Tuition in Driving 
Continued,” “Another Lesson in Driving,” 
“Difficulty in Starting,” “Involuntary Stops,” 
“Loss of Power,” “Care and Maintenance of 
Motor Cars,” “Care of a Car on a Tour,” “Lay- 
ing Up a Car,” “Gasoline,” “Gasoline Hints 
and Tips,” “Operating Mechanism of a Mod- 
ern Car,” “Choice of Car,” etc. 





Motor Boats—Construction and Operation, by 
Thos. H. Russell, M. E., LL. B.; 292 pages; 
flexible leather, $1.50; cloth, $1.00; illus- 
trated; Chas. C. Thompson Co., Chicago, 
This book is primarily a manual for motor 

boat and yacht owners and all users of ma- 

rine gasoline engines, It tells of the principles 
of marine gasoline engines; the two cycle 
and four cycle engine; the power boat ir busi- 
ness, recreation and racing; recent models of 
marine engines; battery and magneto igni- 
tion; use of wet batteries and dry cells; high 
tension and low tension current; the storage 
battery and dynamo; actual working of ma- 
rine gasoline engines; tnstructions for begin- 
ners; cooling systems and pumps; carburation 
and carbureters; proportioning the fuel mix- 
ture; the gasoline feed; valves and connec- 
tions; latest improved types; motor troubles, 
their causes, symptoms and remedies; lubri- 
cation and lubricators for marine engines; 
assembling a marine gasoline motor; offset 
cylinder construction; reverse gears; the re- 
versible propeller; starting devices and con- 
trol; marine air and water mufflers; the sub- 
merged exhaust propeller wheels; two and 
three bladed wheels; motor boat hull con- 
struction; hints for amateur boat builders; 
practical working plans and specifications; 
selection of materials, etc. The work will 
take its place as the acknowledged authority 
on motor boat construction and care, and is 
a handy pocket piece to carry. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR ATTACHING MAXIM COUPLING. 


So many requests have come to us for in- 
formation in regard to the Maxim Silencer, 
that we requested the Maxim Silent Fire 
Arms Co., New York City, to supply us with 
more complete details and _ illustrations, 
which they have done, and the result is pub- 
lished herewith: 





Fig. 1, Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Every .22 calibre coupling (Figure 1), is 
accompanied by four No. 5 spacers (Figure 2) 
and two No, 3 spacers (Figure 3). The Maxim 
Improved Coupling is made in three sizes, 
known as A, B and Cc. 

Size A is adapted for use on the following 
rifles: Piper S. S. automatic; Marlin round 
barrel, 1897; Wincnester 1906 repeater; Win- 
chester 1903 Automatic; Marlin model 25 
round barrel, Remington No, 1 standard; Sav- 
age 1904 round barrel; Winchester 1902 round 
barrel, 

Size B is adapted for use on the following 
rifles: Marlin model 25 octagon barrel, Rem- 
ington No, 2 gallery spegial, Remington No. 3 


rifles: Winchester 1890 octagon barrel, Rem- 
ington No, 4 octagon barrel, Remington No. 4 
octagon barrel (long). The coupling fits over 
the end of the barrel and furnishes the screw 
threads by means of which the silencer is 
fastened to to the rifle. The spacers are to 
secure the exact fit necessary to make the 
coupling a tight fit on the barrel. 

To equip a rifle proceed as follows: First— 
Screw coupling in silencer and place on the 
barrel so that groove at the bottom of si- 
lencer comes in line with bottom of rifle. Note 
position of line on coupling with reference to 
front sight. 

Second—Remove coupling from silencer and 
insert as many No. 5 or No. 3 spaeers as are 
necessary to make it just enter on the barrel. 
It should only be possible to put it on one- 
eighth inch or three-sixteenths inch by hand. 

Third—Bring line on coupling in the same 
position with reference to the front sight as 
when trying the coupling on the barrel. Be 
careful about this, or the silencer will not be 
central when the coupling is driven home. 

Fourth—With a wooden mallet or piece of 
soft wood, tap end of coupling gently but 
firmly, until it is driven home. This can be 
told by the solid sound and feeling. The end 
of the barrel has then seated in bottom of 
coupling and it is tight. 

The next operation is to screw the silencer 
on the coupling. Both the silencers and the 


Rifle fitted with the silencer, 


target, Savage 1903 octagon barrel, Savage 
1905 round barrel, Stevens Favorite round 
barrel, Stevens Ideal round barrel, Marlin 
model 20. 

Size C is adapted for use on the following 





couplings are made with interrupted thread, 
which allows its quick attachment. 
Fifth—A small rivet will be noticed in the 
end of the silencer. By holding the silencer 
in such a position that the rivet is in direct 
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line with the sight, the threads will clear and 
the silencer can be slipped directly into place 
without screwing. Then by giving a quarter 
turn the screw thread will engage and it will 
screw up tightly where it belongs. 


Sixth—If the rifle is a Winchester or Mar- 
lin repeater, with the underneath tubular 
magazine, it will be necessary to file a flat 
place on the magazine end, so that it will 
clear the silencer when the magazine is 
pulled out for loading. The silencer itself is 
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turned bottom side up when the magazine is 
to be loaded (See illustration). 

Certain makes of ammunition do not burn 
all their powder. This unburned or partially 
burned powder collects in the silencer, and 


will sometimes fall back through the barre! 
and get into the breech mechanism. This 
causes faulty action in the latter. When this 
occurs, the remedy is to try another make of 
ammunition which properly burns its powder 
charge and gets the value of it. 


DU PONT LONG RUN TROPHIES. 


The E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
of Wilmington, Del., are doing something 
right now that will serve as a lasting monu- 
ment to their generosity toward trap shoot- 
ers in the United States, and toward the en- 
couragement of the’ trap-shooting game in 
this country. They are offering a new 
trophy, called “The Du Pont Long Run Tro- 
phy,” to each amateur shooter who at the 
traps makes 100 consecutive breaks or better. 

The general rules governing these trophies 
which, by the way, are open to amateurs and 
professionals, are along the following lines: 
An amateur to obtain the trophy must break 
at least 100 targets straight; a professional 
at least 125 straight. No scores made in “ex- 
tra” or practice events to be counted. Only 
scores in the “program events in registered 
tournaments to count, and naturally only 
when Dn Pont powders are used by the con- 
testants. The runs to count must be made 
during one shoot. In a two or three-day 
tournament a contestant may carry forward 


DRY FLY 


This interesting and much discussed topic 
is the subject of a very convincing argument 
in the new and enlarged catalogue lately is- 
sued by W. J. Jamison, 2751 Polk street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and it is backed up by a lot of testi- 
monials from anglers in all parts of the coun- 
try. His argument is not only interesting 
but should prove of great value to any angler 
interested in fly fishing for either trout or 
bass. The phenomenal success of his “Coax- 
er” floating trout fly during the past three or 
four seasons would indicate that Mr. Jamison 
knows pretty well what he is talking about. 
It is evident that no expense has been spared 
in the production of this new catalogue as it 
is about the handsomest and most comprehen- 
sive tackle catalogue we have ever seen. The 
pages are about 6x8%, and it is illustrated 
throughout with excellent halftones and 
etching showing the various baits, files, 


from the preceding day any unfinished run 
he may have, and should he succeed in in- 
creasing his run to 100 or better in case of 
amateur, or 125 in case of a professional, such 
run will be counted, 

The trophy itself is to be a model or badge 
made of solid gold, having as its design the 
head of a buffalo in bas-relief; on the re- 
verse will be engraved the name of the win- 
ner. Attached to this will be a gold bar in- 
dicating that a “long run” has been made, 
and engraved on the bar will be the score and 
place where made. For each additional run 
of 100 in the case of amateurs and 125 for 
professionals, an additional bar will be en- 
graved and sent to the winner. 

The long run trophy with the century bara 
is not a new idea, it having been used years 
ago by wheelmen, and similar trophies are 
now being used by riflemen, but the applica- 
tion to trapshooting is decidedly an innova- 
tion. The slogan for 1910 is bound to be, 


“How many Du Pont Long Run bars have 
you?” 


FISHING. 


hooks, spoons, etc., in their full size and nat- 
ural colors. Also several fine catches of 
trout, bass and pickerel are shown, as well as 
a halftone of the world’s champion bait cast- 
ers. Several pages are devoted to testimo- 
nials, many of which are from the best known 
anglers in the country. In addition to all 
this, one of the most novel features of the 


One of Jamison’s “Coaxers.” 


book and probably one of the most novel ad- 
vertising features ever devised is the showing 
of the new luminous “coaxers,” the illustra- 
tions of which have been coated with a thin 
coat of the same wonderful light-giving ma- 
terial that is used on the bait itself. This is 
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done by a process invented by Mr. Jamison, 
and is an extremely expensive and difficult 
operation. By exposing the illustration to 
the light and then taking into a dark room 
the bait will be shown exactly as it is, thus 
giving those who are unfamiliar with the 
popular luminous baits a chance to see what 
it is like. If you are either a bait or fly 
caster or expect to.be one; we advise you to 
send for one of these handsome catalogues. 
Enclose a stamp ane be sure to mention Out- 
door Life. See advertisement on another 
page. 





AIR BEDS FOR CAMPERS-OUT. 


Sportsmen who go on camping or packing 
trips for big game, or on automobile trips 
where lying out nights is a possibility, should 
become acquainted with the Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket made by the Metropolitan Air Goods 
Co., Reading, Mass. The editor of Outdoor 
Life has used one of these pneumatic beds 
made by the above company, and can attest 
to their absolute comfort, durability and 
general utility aside from the fact that they 
are packed into a smaller bundle than any 
other camp bed made. 

Their No. 1 Sleeping Pocket (selling for 
$25) is 25x75 inches in size and packs into a 
space 8x26 inches; its weight, including air 
bed, air pillow and foot pocket, is only 14 Ibs. 
They make other sizes, of course, all fitted 
with a variety of equipment for the comfort 
of the sleeper. Write them for circulars and 
mention this notice. 





FOR BETTER SHOT PENETRATION. 


E. P. Follett & Co., 2827 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago, have put on the market a pneumatic 
concentrator, the purpose of which is to in- 
crease the carrying capacity and range of 
shot when fired from a shotgun. The con- 
centrator is a strong paper shell with a brass 
cap crimped on the bottom, so that the metal 
does not come in contact with the gun, even 
though a choke bore be used, The paper is 
greased so that it does not wear the gun. 
consequently one is not annoyed with leaded 
gun barrels. The concentrator is pushed in 
the shell down to the wad, then it is filled 
with shot up to threewixteenths of an inch 
from the top. 

The concentrator travels as a bullet for 
about thirty to thirty-five yards when the 
compressed air, passing through the perfo- 
rated wad, forces the concentrator from the 
shot and it drops to the ground. This is for 
long range shooting, but the company makes 
concentrators that will explode at ten yards. 





NEW DICTIONARY AT LOW PRICE. 


We have received for our office a copy of 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionary (library 
edition), which for school or office is an ideal 
work, It contains 840 pages, size 6x8 inches, 
and contains dictionaries of botany. rhymes. 


of beg materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid ‘help. 
Every pair warranted — 


money 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOGNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 
|) WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Pair,Cotton,25c. Silk,50c. 
led un Keceipt of Price. 


GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Gi See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 


mythology, biography, geography, biblical, 
historical and classical names, musical, lega! 
and medical terms and symbols; word-build- 
ing, rules in orthography, foreign phrases, ab- 
breviations, metric system, proofreading, in- 
cluding fifteen special encyclopedic features 
in addition to the dictionary proper; 900 i}- 
lustrations, 28 full-page plates, 11 in colors; 
thumb indexed, full flexible leather, 
green edges, 

This handsome book sells for $2.50, which 
we consider about as near to cost as ever a 
book was put out, For all ordinary purposes it 
takes the place of the big dictionaries, and 
has the special advantages of compactness 
and beautiful flexible leather binding. The 
publishers are Laird & Lee, 263 Wabash Ave 
Chicago. 


polished 





STEEL ROWBOATS FOR 1910. 


Twenty different designs of rowboats are 
announced for the coming season by the 
Michigan Steel Boat Company at Detroit, 
Mich. 

It is interesting to note how general the 
use of steel rowboats has become on the riv- 
ers and lakes of the entire country. What- 
ever difference of opinion there may be as to 
steel and wooden launches, there is no ques- 


tion that the steel rowboat has met unani 





Our beautiful new catalog is ready for mailing to anglers and those who may desire to. become 
anglers. It will be mailed only to those who write for it. 


Send Sc for postage, or, if you will 

send us the name and address of a dealer in fishing tackle in your town, through whom you would 
robably buy a “‘BRISTOL’’ Steel Rod if you became interested, we will send the cata- 

ie This is so small that it can be carried 

in fly book or your vest pocket or on key ring. You can instantly remove a swallowed 

hook without tearing the fish or hurting your fingers. If you want a disgorger with your 

catalog, fill out the coupon on this page. 


free and with it our handy fish hook disgorger. 





*““BRISTOL” Rods are carried in stock by the best fishing tackle dealers everywhere, 
but if the dealer on whom you call does not have ‘“‘BRISTOL’’ Rods in stock and will 
not get them for you, or keep them in stock at the request of his customers, we will 
supply you by mail without any extra cost. We much prefer that you buy through your 
local merchant. 


That is one reason why we want his name so that we can correspond 
‘with him about having his stock in readiness for you when you call to look it over. 

For our 1910 calendar we purchased one of N. 0. Wyeth's beautiful oi! paintings, valued at $500 00, 
and had it reproduced by a multi-color process so that you can hard! tell it from the original. The size of 
this calendar is 19x30 inc’ The painting is entitled ‘ The Enthusiast,’ and shows an angler so in- 
tent on getting his fish that he tips over the cance and throws himself and his guide into a raging 
mountain torrent. The look on the guide's face is worth the price of admission. On receipt of 
25c to cover packing, mailing, etc., we will send this calendar. Itisa beautiful work of art. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


88 Horton Street 


iS 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


Name and address of tackle deal 
whom t woul 


“ 


(88) 
er of 
8- 





Write your name and address plainly 
on a separate sheet and mail to us. 





BEISTO, 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


S oe Fishing Rods 


We advise you to keep your eyes open when you are shopping for 
“BRISTOL” Rods. You should look on the reel seat for the word 
““BRISTOL’’ exactly as shown in the trade mark above. [If it isn’t there, 
it isn’t a ““BRISTOL.”’ “‘BRISTOL’’ Steel Fishing Rods have made such an 
international reputation that a lot of cheap rods are trailing in the light of 
“BRISTOL” fame. ‘“‘BRISTOL’’ Rods have the right reputation because f 
they are superior in quality and in every point to other rods. ~ Every 
“BRISTOL” Rod is guaranteed three years. 

A real fisherman takes the same pride in a rod that a real hunter 
takes ina gun. When you carrya ““BRISTOL’’ Rod, everyone 
knows that you have the best—something that you are proud to show to 
anybody. If you want to know the rods that are doing the work, 

just get together a crowd of fishermen and hear them tell about 

the fish that they have landed with ‘““BRISTOL’’ Rods. 

Certainly you will want the catalog and hook remover de- 
scribed on the opposite page. Write for them immediately. 

Please do not forget to send us the name of a fishing tackle 
dealer in your town. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
88 Horton Street BRISTOL, CONN. 











“Sf 


We would appreciate it very much inc heed it 
you would send us the name and address of 
any friend of yours who is thinking of buy 
ing a rod. 

Friend’ s name anc acidress : 
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mous approval as one of the distinct improve- 
ments of the times. 

The steel rowboat needs no boat house; it 
does not leak, rust, check, crack or rot; it can 
be left out on the beach; it cannot be punc- 
tured; it does not bother the owner with gun- 
wales or broken oarlocks; it affords opportu- 
nity for the utmost in grace of design. 





AN 18-MONTHS’ OLD AD. BRINGS 
RESULTS. 

Editor Outdoor Life: I am enclosing a let- 
ter and advertisement from your magazine 
that I thought might be of interest to you. 
As I have not had that advertisement in your 
magazine for over a year and a half it makes 
it a curiosity as well as speaks well for the 
advertising medium you offer. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. H. STRANG. 

The letter referred to by Mr. Strang is from 
Geo. L. Iles, Sioux Falls, S. D., enclosing copy 
of ad. run by Mr. Strang in Outdoor Life more 
than a year and a half ago.—BEditor. 





A WORK OF ART IN CATALOGS. 
Probably the most beautiful fishing rod 


catalog ahat ever came from the press in this 
country is that of Bristol steel fishing rods 





issued by the manufacturers, the Horton Mfg. 
Co., of Bristol, Conn. The cover is worked 
up (cut herewith) in perfect colors from a de- 
sign by Oliver Kemp, while the inside 48 
pages are printed on extra heavy enameled 
paper. The size of the finished book is 9x12 
inches, and a lavish display of cuts illus- 
trates the rods and mountings to perfec- 
tion. 


OUTDOOR 


LIFE 


All Bristol rods are guaranteed against 
breakage due to defective materials or work- 
manship, and for the space of three years 
from date of purchase, In event of claim be- 
ing made on account of breakage the com- 
pany must have the broken parts at the fac- 
tory (transportation charges prepaid); the 
guarantee does not cover expressage or post- 
age in either direction) that they may judge 
of the cause of breakage themselves. If they 
find that the breakage is occasioned by rea- 
son of defective material while in actual use 
within the time specified above, they will re- 
place the broken part or parts free of charge. 

No fisherman or dealer in fishing tackle 
should be without this catalog, which is sent 
gratis by mentioning this notice. 





A WARM TIME AT ROGERS’ SPRINGS. 

At the three-day tournament recently held 
at Rogers Springs, the Lefever gun in the 
hands of Mr. BE. B. Coe won the high average 
at the live birds, scoring 39 out of a possible 
40. The Lefever gun, in the hands of Mr. C. 
O. LeCompte, also won high average for the 
entire tournament with the splendid score of 
294 out of 300, Mr. LeCompte having an un- 
finished run of 115. 

The beautiful new catalog telling all about 
the famous taper system of boring and other 
points that every shooter should acquaint 
himself with before purchasing a gun will be 
sent free by addressing a postal card to The 
Lefevre Arms Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SPENCER LEADING SHOT FOR 1909. 

The Interstate Association for the Promo- 
tion of Trap Shooting has just announced the 
official averages for 1909. . They show that 
Charles G. Spencer of St. Louis, Mo., is still 
the leading shot of the country. He shot at 
8,325 targets and scored 8,092, giving him an 
average of 97.20 per cent., the highest ever 
made. When Spencer won the season’s aver- 
age for 1908 with a record of 96.77 per cent., 
it was not thought that it would ever be 
beaten; but his phenomenal shooting last 
year shows’ that he did not then reach the 
limit of his skill or of his equipment. In all 
his shooting Mr. Spencer used a standard 
grade Winchester repeating shotgun and 
Winchester “Leader” and “Repeater” shells— 
regular stock loads, the kind any shooter can 
buy anywhere. 





A MAHOGANY-FINISHED CANOE. 


A new canoe finished in mahogany, the 
most beautiful creation yet in this line of wa- 
ter craft, is the announcement of The Detroit 
Boat Company, of Detroit, Mich. It is attract- 
ing the attention of canoeists, and prospec- 
tive canoe buyers everywhere because of the 
special success the Detroit.company has made 
in canoes. 

The 1910 mahogany finished model is 
known as the “Belle Isle Special.” It is 
rightly called by the makers “the triumph of 
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the canoe builder's art.” Enthusiastic canoe- 
ists say the model with its iong lines and 
graceful tapering is quite the handsomest yet 
produced. The “Belle Isle Special” is made 
of tough white cedar with stems of white oak 
and thwarts of oak or ash. The decks, each 
34 inches long, are of the finest mahogany 


_and add a new elegance to canoe finish. 


The above company is issuing a handsome 
new catalogue showing half-tone reproduc- 
tions of the several lines, and pointers that 
every prospective canoe buyer should possess. 
A new feature of the Detroit company’s serv- 
ice to new canoeists is the consultation de- 
partment. The company invites beginners to 
write fully on any point about canoes or ca- 
noeing and promises that the communication 
will be answered by experts. Address, The 
Detroit Boat Co., Detroit, Mich. 





TOURNEY OF THE PACIFIC INDIANS 
AT NELSON, B. C. 

Editor Outdoor Life: Will you kindly an- 
nounce that the last week in July, to-wit, the 
26th, 27th and 28th, has been selected as the 
time for holding the second annual tourney 
and pow-wow of the Pacific Indians at Nel- 
son, B. C. 

Shooters coming from the East will stop 
first at Spokane for the Washington state 
shoot, the third week in July, and finishing 
there, will make the short run up to Nelson 
the following week, thence proceeding to Se- 
attle and whatever may follow on the Coast. 

The Pacific Indians will add in money and 
trophies a total of $800; moneys will be di- 
vided on the percentage plan, in the ratio of 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent., and competition for 
purses will be open to all amateurs and to all 
members of the Pacific, American and Cana- 
dian Indians. 

It only remains to be said that Nelson is 
one of the most picturesquely located cities 
on the North American continent, nestled in 
the heart of the Kootenay hills on the east 
shore of Kootenay lake, than which there is 
no prettier body of water anywhere. Hotel 
accommodations are ample and of the best, 
and the opportunities for boating and fishing 
are incomparable. Prggrams and full details 
will be furnished later. 

Tacoma, Wash. F. C. RIEHL, 
Herald Custodian. 





BIG MIDDLE WEST- DEALERS. 


We recently had the pleastre of a visit 
with the Browning Bros..Co., of Ogden, Utah, 
the greatest gun inventors in the-world. This 
company supplies a large amount of the 
sporting goods°and ammunition used in the 
Middle West, and lately they have enlarged 
their automobile business, which promises 
great returns. They have a large garage 
about 50x150 feet, with all the modern con- 
veniences, which is separate from their auto- 
mobije and gun machine shop—a veritable 
factory in itself—50x150 feet. Their paint 
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and repair shop for guns, automobiles, etc., 
is 200 feet long. 

The Browning Co. issues an elaborate 150- 
page catalog of arms and sporting goods 
which they are pleased to send to any one on 
request. Mr. George Browning of this com- 
pany attended the Chicago automobile show 
and thence traveled East on other important 
business connected with his company. 





THE ITHACA CATALOG FOR 1910. 


The Ithaca catalog, just from the press, 
spells progression in every page. It empha- 
sizes the fact that Ithaca guns are good guns 
to buy, and it shows and tells the reasons 
why in a way only accomplished through the 
most artistic style of printer's ink. The cover 
design, as well as much of the decorative 
work on the inside, is by that clever woods- 
artist, Lynn Bogue Hunt, and the models of 
guns are shown to perfection in their true 
colors. We doubt if ever have there been 
displayed in print more truly representative 
pictures of guns. 

it is not necessary for us to say much about 
Ithaca guns, because their fame is universal. 
If you want to know more about them, how- 
ever, be sure and write today to the Ithaca 
Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., and tell them you saw 
this notice and that you would like a catalog 
That is the only password necessary to get 
one of these beautiful books gratis. 





COOKING SPECIALTIES FOR CAMP. 


The —E& & W. Mfg. Co., 115 Fitch street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., are advertising some cooking 
specialties for camp use that should receive 
the attention of sportsmen everywhere (see 
their advertisement, this issue). They make 
a line of toasters and broiloers, all of which 
revolve upon a central axis or friction joint. 
They are mdde strong and durable, and are 
attractive and good sellers. 

The toaster is the most convenient ‘of its 
kind, and enables the user to hold it against 
any kind of a fire or blaze. It will cook 
frankfurts or toast cheese or crackers more 
satisfactorily than anything like it. 

They make a,6x9 woven broiler which holds 
easily two chops or one fish. They have other 
specialties that appeal to the camper, shown 
in their circulars, that they will be glad to 
mail to any address. 





BOLT ACTION GUNS. 

A circular from H. Tauscher, American 
agent for the Mauser and Haenel-Mannlicher 
rifles, 320 Broadway, New York, has the fol- 
lowing information cencerning the bolt ac- 
tion guns: 

The bolt action was put through exhaustive 
government tests of which the following is 
in an official record: 15,000 rounds fired at 
the rate of 750 daily without a jar, stoppage, 
hang-fire or miss-fire; 9,000 complete rounds 
caused no alteration in the effectiveness of 
the barrel; 30,000 rounds were fired without 








MARTINS 
INGFISAE: 


SILK FISH LINES 


Are the smoothest running, best wearing, 
highest quality silk lines it is possible to produce. 

Read the accounts of the principal bait casting 
and fly casting tournaments. Read the letters in 
all the sporting journals. Talk with the most ex- 
pert and successful fishermen. Everywhere you 
will find that Martin's KINGFISHER Silk Fish 
Lines are the favorite. They represent the high- 
est art in fish line making and stay with the job 
when you hook big fish. 

Whenever you buy fish lines, ask for Martin’s 
KINGFISHER brand and look for the KING- 
FISHER Bird—it is on all genuine KINGFISH- 
ER Lines. It means a perfect line or your money 
back Every KING- 
FISHER Line is guaran- 
teed to be absolutely per- 
fect in workmanship and 
SAMPLES material. Will test the 
MAILED number of pounds marked 
FREE on same, and is full length. 


No chance for you to lose. 








as described on the E. J. MARTIN'S SONS 
next page. Send 

and get the nicest anata tiit39 

lot of sample lines ROCKVILLE, corns. 
you ever saw, not 
forgetting to men- 
tion name of your 
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MARTIN'S we 
ING FISHERS 


SILK FISH LINES 


During the 27 years that we have been making Martin’s 
KINGFISHER Silk Fish Lines for the most expert anglers 
in the world, we have learned what are the universally favor- 

ite lines for each kind of fishing. In fishing, as every- 

body knows, your line is as important as your bait. 

Many anglers are unsuccessful because they do not use 
the right lines for the kind of fish that they are try- 
ing to catch. 


FREE 
SAMPLES 


Often a fisherman will get little 
or undesirable fish when, if he 
used the right line he might get 
gamier and bigger fish. In the square 
below mark X before the kind of fishing for 
which you want to know the right lines, and 
we will mail you samples of the finest fish lines ° 
known for that fishing. In order to get these sam- > 
ples, however, you must give us the name and address 5 ee 
of a fishing tackle dealer in your town. We do not sell * 
our lines by mail except where there is no dealer ae 
in that locality from whom they can be bought. 
Nevertheless if requested, we will mail a price list Mark X Before Lines 
and see that every angler can get them without Wanted 
inconvenience or extra expense if his dealer does Fly Casting 
not and will not handle Martin's KINGFISHER Bait Casting 
Silk Fish Lines. Bas 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 
4 KINGFISHER ST. 
ROCKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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or any fresh 
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Out Out and Mail at Once 











OUTDOOR LIFE 


A New World’s Record 
for 


DEAD SHOT 


Smokeless 


the powder of guaranteed stability 


The Interstate Association Report for 1909 
makes Mr, Charles G. Spencer again the winner 
with the magnificent average of .9720—a new 
world’s record. This means that he missed less 
than three in every hundred shots while establishing 
his world’s record of breaking 8092 out of a possi- 
ble 8325 targets. 

In doing this he shot in all parts of the country 
and under all sorts of climatic conditions. The 
evenness of his remarkable results necessitated his 
using the best powder that money could make, The 
fact that he used Dead Shot Smokeless — the 
powder of guaranteed stability — is significant. 

Clean shooting; hard hitting with light recoil ; 
_ always dependable, it's the powder for you. 

ry it. 


American Powder Mills 


Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


any part of the mechanism showing any no- 
ticeable wear or fracture. 

The bolt action is simplicity itself, so sim- 
ple that a description is almost superfluous. 
There is practically speaking one spring in 
the firing mechanism and one in the maga- 
zine, both powerful and indestructible, com- 
pletely separated in a way that they never 
come in contact or jar. 

The bolt is in one piece and contains the 
firing pin, spring and extractor. The bolt 
slide backward and forward freely in the re- 
ceiver, its movement depending on the hand 
of the shooter. The rearward movement ex- 
iracting the fired cartridge and the forward 
movement shoving a fresh cartridge out of 
the magazine into the chamber, leaving the 
rifle cocked and ready for action. 





A BIG INTER-MOUNTAIN SPORTING 
GOODS HOUSE. 

We recently had the pleasure of a visit in 
the store of the Western Arms and Sporting 
Goods Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, and were 
surprised at the great volume of business 
done by this company, which succeeded the 
Browning Bros.’ Salt Lake City store in 1907. 
Since that time the business has shown an 
increase of 100 per cent., something phenome- 
nal. Special attention is given to sportsmen’s 
and athlete’s wants. They have in connection 
a complete grinding and gun repairing shop, 
and have lately received a large and complete 
assortment of fishing tackle and fishing 
tackle specialties. Their store occupies two 
floors, 40x200 feet. 

The officers—ail well-known sportsmen— 
are as follows: A, W. Cowan, president and 
manager; A; F. Smith, vice president; F. P. 
Bassett, sales manager. Any of our readers 


interested should write this company for 
request. 





NOTES. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. have be- 
come members of the Interstate Association 
for the Bncouragement of Trap Shooting. 


The Buffalo Power Boat and Sportsmen's 
Show will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., March 21- 
30. Dai H. Lewis, manager, at 760 Main 
street. 


At Mt. Pleasant, N. J., January 26th, Mr. 
Neaf Apgar, shooting Peters factory loaded 
shells, scored 189 out of 200, ae ttc second 
general average. 


Jonas Bros., the Denver taxidermists, who 
have risen so rapidly -during the past couple 
of years, have been compelled to remove to 
larger quarters at 1023 Broadway. 


The Pinehurst wid-winter handicap attract- 
ed the usual string of expert shots this year. 
Dr. Culver of New York City carried off the 
laurels from a field of keen competition, scor- 
ing 94 out of 100 from the 18-yard mark. He 
shot a Smith gun with the Hunter one-trig- 
ger attachment. 


Mr. Chas. F. Marden of Salem, Mass., won 
first average over all prefessionals and ama- 
teurs at the registered shoot of the Palefaces 
at Wellington, Mass., Jan. 19th, scoring 92 out 
of 100 with Peters Ideal shells. Mr. G. M. 
their sporting goods catalog, sent free on 








“STANDARD” iiss"? RIFLE 
HIGH - POWER 
The new “STANDARD” GAS-OPERATED RIFLE does not rob the 

bullet. It reloads itself quicker than other automatics without using up bullet energy—two 


great improvements. Is mofe accurate, and has more power with the same cartridge, because 
it has a rigid barrel and a bar-locked breech that stays locked until the bullet is at the muzzle. 


LESS The ‘‘STANDARD’’ GAS-OPERATED RIFLE has less recoil than other 
automatics, because (1) there is no backward thrust of self-loading simultaneous 
with the explosion of the cartridge; (2) no weight of a rearward shunted barrel to add 
RECOIL to the natural recoil; and (3) what little recoil there is is distributed. 
Convertible into a rapid fire hand-operated rifie in a second. Hammeriess, high grade, hand- 
some; has quickest take-down, simplest and strongest construction. Perfect balance; absolutely 
safe. Better material and workmanship than in any other American rifle. 
The ““STANDARD”’ HAND-OPERATED RIFLE is the only high-power rifle having the natural 
Seney action. Quicker than any old-fashioned, aim-destroying lever repeater. Hammerless. Take 
own 


Write for new book, “Big Game Shooting,” and catalogue; ready April rst. Free to readers of thts magaztné 


STANDARD ARMS COMPANY, 107 IF Street, Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
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PATHFINDER 


All Hudson Bicycles are 
equip with thee» nine 
D, & J. Hangers—tue only 
hanger in which the cups 
are ground after being seated. 
Imitators do not have this feature, 
which is the underlying secret 
of the smooth running qualities 
of all Hudson wheels. All 
D, & J. Hangers are 


Ball Bearing without the use of 
Ball Retainers— Dust-Proof with- 


Genuine D. & J. Hangers can be 
had only on Hudson Bicycles. 


Hudson Juveniles to suit 
the desires ofall little folks. 
Beautiful 1910 Hudson 
~ Catalog BK and handsome 
) Hudson Button sent for a 
| 2c. stamp. FREE if you 
mention Bicycle Dealer in 
your town. 


nufacture the Musselman Armieas Coaster Rrake-- 
b 4 — ——s simplest, lightest and strongest Brake made. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Wheeler was high on the same grounds De- 
cember 30th in a snow storm and scored 88 
out of 100, also using Peters shells. 


Mr. J. C. Miles, the Denver taxidermist, re- - 
cently mounted a pelican for one of Outdoor 
Life’s oldest contributors, Mr. Oswald Hicks 
of Macon, Mo., and this is the letter he re- 
ceived in reply: “I have received the mount- 
ed pelican, all satisfactory, and think you did 
a fine piece of work on it. It speaks better as 


an advertisement for you than anything I 
can say.” 


Mr. Arthur W. duBray has been given a po- 
sition as special resident representative for 
Parker Bros. on the Pacific coast. He will 
have his headquarters in or about San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. du Bray will take up his residence 
on the coast in the near future. This natur- 
ally means added prestige for “the old reli- 
able gun” on the coast, where Mr. du Bray’s 
presence will be felt considerably. 


The West Seattle Gun Club’s initial shoot 
of the season, held recently, was a rve- 
ord-breaking one. Thirty-six shooters par- 
ticipated, .wenty-eight of them shooting 
through the entire program. The trade was 
represented by Messrs. Robertson, Garrison, 
Reid and Barkley. But as usual, the ama- 
teurs carried off the honors, Pisher and Mil- 
ler being high with 92 out of a possible 100. 


McLaughlin and Barkley were close seconds 
with 90 each. 


It will interest our readers to know that 
Mr. C. Edward Wood, late sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Dominion Cartridge Com- 
pany of Montreal, who last year was ap- 
pointed to a similar executive position with 
the Standard Arms Company of Wilmington, 
Del., was on January 27th elected a director 
of this Company. The other officers elected 
were Mr. P. S. duPont, president; Mr. Irenee 
duPont, vice president, and Mr. Wm, Bush, 
secretary-treasurer. The Standard Arms 
Company are makers of automatic and hand- 
operated repeating rifles, which have already 


found a ready market, owing to their unique 
features. 


The enormous success of their pearl wob- 
bler last season has led Doering & Co., the 
inventors and manufacturers of the Monarch 
automatic fish hook, pearly wobbler, etc., 
Lo produce another killing bait, the important 
features of which wilil quickly appeal to all 
devotees of fishing. This invention is the 
“Magnet” pearl minnow. The body being of 
fine quality iridiscent pearl will retain its 
attractive glitter indefinitely, and being 
shaped like a fish, with gills of German sil- 
ver will certainly prove attractive to bass, 
pickerel, ete. It is practically indestructible. 
The hooks are attached by steel split ring 
fastened to German silver wire running the 
whole length of the body instead of through 
the pearl, thereby avoiding the possibility of 
a fish getting away with hook through the 
breaking of the pearl, and allows hooks being 
quickly changed when desired; these are two 
important features. In addition to the above 
Doering & Co. will carry their usual exten- 
sive lines of fishing tackle of all kinds. 





